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INTRODUCTION. 

I 

H  E  following  Obfervations  on  Fixible 
Air,  and  the  Artificial  Mineral  Water, 
which  I  think  proper  to  diftinguiih  by  the 
name  of  Aqua  Salubris  or  Salubrious  Wa¬ 
ter ,  have  for  their  objedt  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  the  prevention  of  difeafes,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  firft  duty  of  a  phy- 
fician ;  the  art  of  curing  being  only  the  fe- 
cond* 

4  *  j  #  ?  I  '  * .  -  •>  . 

“  When  we  confider  phyfic,  fays  an  eloquent 
modern  author  -f*,  as  the  art  of  fometimes  pro¬ 
longing  life,  and  enabling  mankind  to  pafs  the 

*  This  water  has  been  hitherto  called  Aqua  Mephitica, 
which  literally  fignifies  ftinking  water.  The  word  Mem- 
phitica,  by  a  figure  in  grammar,  called  Syncope,  is  read 
frequently  Mephitica,  and  is  derived  from  Memphis,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  prefent  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  all 
ages  remarkable  for  the  offenfive  water  with  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded.  The  word  is  ufed  poetically — Saeva  Memphitis, 
Vifgi — Sulphurise  Memphites,  Perf. — How  fuch  an  ungra¬ 
cious  appellation  came  to  be  given  to  the  elegant  artificial 
mineral  waters*  is  not  eafily  to  be  conceived.  I  believe  I 
(hall  be  juftified  in  fubftituting  Aqua  Salubris  in  its  place, 
f  Baron  Beilheld. 
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days  of  their  exiftence  in  the  moft  perfedt  ftate 
of  health  of  which  their  natures  are  capable  $ 
it  is,  in  thefe  refpedts,  a  fcience  which  merits 
all  the  attention  and  the  higheft  regard  of 
mankind :  it  is  a  fcience  which  cannot  be  fuf- 
ficiently  explored.” 

I  am  aware  that  the  belt  performances  of 
this  kind  have  met  with  the  greateft  obftruc- 
tion,  from  the  prejudices  which  prevail  among 
the  people  in  general,  and  too  frequently 
among  fuch,  whofe  condition  of  life,  and 
education,  ought  to  have  placed  them 
above  the  reach  of  this  common  infirmity. 
But  this  difcouragement  has  not  been  fuffici- 
ent  to  deter  me  from  my  prefent  undertaking ; 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  great  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts,  the  high  cultivation  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  conlequent  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners  and  tafte,  in  moft  civilized  nations,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  have,  in  a  good 
degree,  weakened  the  force  of  thefe  preju¬ 
dices,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  of  what  is  now  offered  for  the  public 
good. 

Apprehending  the  fubjedt  to  be  of  a  very 
interefting  nature,  and  wilhing  it  to  be  clearly 
tmderftopd  by  perfons  of  every  denomination. 
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into  whofe  hands  this  publication  may  chance 
to  fall,  I  have  ftudied  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
rather  than  decoration  of  ftile,  and  have  avoid¬ 
ed,  as  much  as  poffible,  technical  terms  and 
phrafes,  and,  where  they  were  neceffary,  care 
has  been  taken  to  explain  them. 

In  treating  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
Fixible  Air,  I  fhall  ftate  with  brevity  a  doc¬ 
trine,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Kales,  who  maintains  *,  that 
there  is  a  principle  in  matter,  known  by  the 
name  of  Fixible  Air,  which  forming  the  ce¬ 
ment,  or  bond  of  union,  among  the  conftitu- 
ent  particles  of  bodies,  is  to  be  held  as  the 
caufe  of  firmnefs  and  cohefion  in  thofe  bodies, 
into  whofe  compolition  it  enters  ;  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  foie  preventive  of  their  dilfo- 
lution  and  decay.  This  do&rine  has  been 
gradually  improved,  and  ftrongly  fupported 
by  a  great  variety  of  well  conduced  experi¬ 
ments  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  phf- 
lofophers  and  phylicians  of  this  and  other 
countries.  As  Fixible  Air  is  afcertained  to  be 


*  That  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  of  DoCtor  Hales,  appears  from  a  pa/Tage  of  his  third 
Boole  of  Op::cs.  See  the  note  in  Maqueps  Dictionary, 
under  the  article  Putrefaction^ 
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the  caufe  of  firmnefs  and  the  principle  of 
health  in  the  human  body,  and  the  great  re-* 
fifter  of  putrefaction,  to  which  it  is  conftantly 
liable,  and  as  this  preferving  element  is  at¬ 
tainable  in  the  greateft  perfection,  the  difco- 
vefy  made  by  Dr.  Hales  may  be  juftly  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  moft  important,  refpeCting  the 
health  of  mankind,  of  any  yet  made  3  and,  it 
is  but  reafonable  to  expeCt,  that  the  greateft 
benefits  may,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  direction  of  it  by  art. 

Fixible  Air  has  hitherto,  by  phyficians, 
been  confined  to  the , cure  of  difeafes,  and  has 
been  generally  adminiftered,  in  a  ftate  of  ebul¬ 
lition  or  efferveencfce,  and  in  many  cafes  with 
furprifing  fuccefs.  The  Aqua  Salubris,  or 
Artificial  Mineral  Water,  in  which  the  Fixible 
Air  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  has  likewife  been  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  medicine  only <  It  is  my  intention 
to  confider  it  at  prefent  in  another  point  of 
view. 

After  a  feries  of  accurate  experiments  for 
upwards  of  fix  years,  I  am  the  firft  perfon,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  I  know,  who,  independent  of 
its  medical  virtues,  has  difcOvered  it  to  be 
alfo,  when  properly  combined,  in  the  manner 
hereafter  mentioned,  the  moft  falutary  necef- 
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fary  of  life,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  luxuries,  tending  to  preferve 
health,  and  to  prevent  difeafe,  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  than  any  thing  yet  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  :  and,  what  renders  it  ftill  more  valu¬ 
able  is,  that  every  perfon,  from  the  man  of 
fortune,  to  the  intelligent  induftrious  artizan, 
may  prepare  it  for  himlelf,  may  ufe  it  in  the 

manner  hereafter  prefcribed,  and  then  pro- 

*  \ 

nounce  on  the  good  effects  of  it  from  his  own 
conviction. 

Having  committed  myfelf  thus  far,  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Aqua  Saluhris,  I  think  it 
neceiTary,  in  the  fubfequent  pages,  to  inform 
my  readers  from  what  motives  I  was  induced 
to  inveftigate  the  properties,  and  by  what  fteps 
I  was  led  gradually  to  difcover  the  virtues  of 
this  falutary  water. 

In  fubmitting  the  following  obfervations  to 
the  public,  I  do  not  allow  myfelf  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed  by  the  vain  expectation,  that  this  fmall  traCt 
will  find  its  way  into  thehoufe  of  every  common 
perfon,  like  a  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  that 
defcription  will  never  fo  much  as  hear  of  its 
exiftence ;  and  of  thofe  who  may  chance  to 
give  it  a  reading^foijie  may  fail  to  compre- 
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hend  it,  notwithftanding  its  fimplicity.  The 
intelligent  and  difeerning,  therefore,  of  every 
rank,  who  are  capable  of  laying  afide  preju¬ 
dice,  are  the  perfons  to  whom  I  really  addrefs 
myfelf,  From  their  reading  and  undemand¬ 
ing  the  fubjedt,  from  their  giving  the  Aqua 
Saltibris  an  impartial  trial  for  their  own  fakes, 
and  from  their  candour  and  humanity  in  com¬ 
municating  their  experience  to  others,  this 
valuable  acquifition  will,  fooner  or  later,  be¬ 
come  generally  known  and  ufeful. 

Convinced  that  the  ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salu- 
bris  is  very  interefting  to  the  human  race  in  ge¬ 
neral,  I  truft  it  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
the  confideration  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  Societies  inftituted 
for  fimilar  purpofes  in  other  countries,  all  of 
them  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  advancement  of  true  learning  and  ufe¬ 
ful  knowledge,  and  in  patronizing  every  ho¬ 
nourable  attempt  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  I  truft,  likewife,  that 
thofe  pofiefled  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  ftudious  in  every  branch  ©f  li¬ 
terature,  and  the  proficients  in  the  fine  arts, 
will  find  it  deferving  their  attention,  as  not 
only  promoting  health,  and  inducing  tem¬ 
perance. 
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pcrance,  but  as  moft  friendly  to  genius  and 
the  exercife  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

On  this  occafion,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  my 
endeavours  to  bring  th#  Aqua  Salubris  into 
ufe,  will  meet  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
and  approbation  *  of  the  Faculty,  at  leaft  of 
the  moft  confcientious  and  difinterefted ;  many 
of  whom,  I  am  allured,  poffefs  that  ele¬ 
vated  benignity  of  mind,  which  prefers  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  th z prevention  of  difeafes, 
to  a  brilliant  difplay  of  abilities  in. curing  them. 

I  think  it  unneceffary  to  trouble  my  readers 
with  any  apology  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
fmall  performance  is  executed.  I  hope  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  fubjeCt  will  atone 
for  any  imperfections  that  may  be  met  with. 
I  with  my  profeffional  avocations  had  allowed 
me  time  to  have  made  it  more  perfeCt ;  and  I 
fhall  think  myfelf  happy,  if  what  I  have  now 
offered  to  the  public  fhall  excite  men  of  fu- 
perior  abilities  to  reconlider  this  wonderful 
principle  of  nature,  Fixible  Air,  to  throw  new 
lights  upon  it,  and  to  forward  the  benevolent 
undertaking,  which  I,  from  the  belt  inten¬ 
tions,  have  ventured  to  begin. 
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TH  E  moil:  interefting  difcoveries,  whe¬ 
ther  philofophical  or  medical,  have 
been  generally  received  with  doubt,  and  have 
gained  credit  by  flow  degrees.  It  requires  a 
feries  of  years  before  they  are  fo  completely 
embraced,  as  to  be  productive  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  might  naturally  be  expeCted 

% 

frorn  them,  In  this  manner  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  difcovered  by  Galileo,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  Harvey,  and  the  infenfible  per¬ 
foration  by  SanCtorius,  were  received,  be¬ 
lieved,  and  embraced. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  ineftimable  difcovery 
which  Dr,  I^ales  had  the  honour  to  make,  it 
was  received  with  doubt,  is  now  L?  a  good 
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degree  believed,  and,  I  hope,  the  time  is 
faft  approaching,  when  it  will  be  univerfally 
adopted. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Van  Helmont,  the  moil  celebrated  phyfician 
of  his  age,  had  the  credit  of  being  the  firft 
who  obferved  Fixible  Air  in  the  waters  of 
Spaw  in  Germany,  and  diftinguifhed  it  by  the 
name  of  Gas  Silvejlre ;  but  his  notions  about 
It  are  fo  fanciful  and  erroneous,  that  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  quote  them. 

About  fifty  years  after,  Rivirius,  an  eminent 
French  phyfician,  was  the  firft  who  preferibed 
Fixible  Air,  obtained  from  lemon  juice  and 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  in  the  naufea  and  vo¬ 
mitings  in  malignant  fevers,  to  the  great  re¬ 
lief  and  refrefhment  of  the  patients.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  he  attributed  the 
happy  effeefts  to  the  Fixible  Air,  or  that  he 

¥  t 

was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft. 

That  great  improver  of  natural  knowledge, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  knew  that  Fixible 
Air  might  be  produced,  by  fermentation,  coN 
roiion,  and  diffolution  of  bodies,  and  other 
chymical  experiments:  but  this  philofopher 
feems  not  to, have  known  the  principal  ufe  of 
this  air,  \^hich  is  fo  intimately  mixed  with, 

,  and 
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and  wrought  into,  the  compofition  of  all  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  bodies.  To  the  in¬ 
defatigable  induftry,  therefore,  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Dr.  Hales,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
great  difcovery,  that  Fixible  Air  is  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principle  which  forms  the  cement  or 
bond  of  union  among  the  conftituent  particles 
of  bodies.  It  is  about  eighty  years  lince 
that  great  philofopher  publiflied  his  curious 
and  interefting  experiments,  and  thereby 
opened  a  new  field  in  natural  philofophy; 
yet  the  enquiry  has  not  been  profecuted  fo  far 
as  from  their  importance  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Except  the  learned  phyficians,  Haller 
and  M* Bride,  and  a  modern  diftinguifhed  chy- 
mift,  the  tranflator  of  Maquer’s  Dictionary, 
there  are  no  writers  that  I  know  of,  who 
have  paid  that  attention  to  the  difcoveries  of 
Dr.  Hales  which  they  certainly  merit. 

When,  however,  the  refult  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  number  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  and  phyficians,  Boyle,  Haller,  Black, 
Pringle,  McBride,  Brownrigg,  Prieftley,  Bew- 
ley,  Dobfon,  and  others,  is  duly  confidered, 
it  amounts  to  a  demon  fixation  of  Hales’s  doc¬ 
trine  to  every  unprejudiced  enquirer. 

By 


Sy  the  experiments  of  Boy]  and  McBride* 
the  antifeeptie  quality  of  Fixible  Air,  or  its 
power  of  refilling  putrefaction,  has  been  clearly 
illuftrated.  Without  its  being  extricated  from 
a  body  no  putrefaction  can  happen,  and,  even 
by  the  absorption  of  it,  putrid  fubftances  may 
again  be  rendered  fweet. 

Mr.  Bewley  has  afcert-ained  it  to  be  an  acid, 
and  that  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  participate  of 
the  vegetable  or  mineral  acids  employed  to 
procure  it. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and 
Dr.  McBride  (many  of  which  I  have  repeated 
with  great  fatisfacHon)  ^ire  fufiicient  to  con¬ 
vince  any  unbiaffed  reader,  that  Fixible  Air  is 
liberated  from  our  aliment  in  the  a&  of  digef- 
tion,  which  is  proved  to  be  a  fermentive  pro- 
cefs  It  is  this  procefs  which  brings  about 
that  new  difpofition  and  different  combination 
in  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  fubftances,  which 
enables  the  immenfe  variety  of  difeordant  mix¬ 
tures  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  our 
food,  to  depart  fo  far  from  their  original  na- 

*  Fermentation  if,  by  chymifts,  defined  to  be  an  intef- 
tine  motion  excited  fpontaneoufly,  with  the  afliftance  of 
proper  heat  and  fluidity,  betwixt  the  integrant  and  condi¬ 
ment  parts  of  certain  compound  bodies,  from  which  refult 
sew  combinations  of  the  principles  of  thofe  bodies. 

lures* 


lures,  as  to  become  one  mild,  iweet,  nutritious 
fluid. 

In  order  to  form  a  more  complete  idea 
of  the  ufe  of  Fixible  Air  in  the  human 
body,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  the  na«* 
ture  of  putrefaction,  another  great  agent  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  equally  furprifing 
and  neceflary  with  the  former  * .  Putrefaction  is 
€t  the  great  procefs  appointed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme,  for  the  refolution  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  into  the  elements  from  which 
they  were  originally  formed t  By  this  procefs, 
the  oak  and  the  bramble,  the  cedar  and  the 
hyflop,  fruits  whether  delicious  and  nutri¬ 
tive,  acrid  or  poifonous,  the  mofl:  beautiful  of 
the  human  fpecies,  or  the  mofl:  deformed  of 
the  other  tribes  of  animals,  are  all  reduced 
to  one  common  lot ;  nor  are  the  elements,  to 
which  they  return,  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
each  other.  <  This  refolution,  when  philofo- 
phically  confidered,  is  equally  wonderful  with 
their  formation,  and  is  alike  governed  by  re- 

*  Putrefaction  is,  by  chymifts,  defined  to  be  an  inteftine 
motion  or  fermentation,  excited  in  the, proximate  principles 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  by  which  a  decompo- 
fitiort  and  total  change  of  the. nature  of  jhofe  principles  are 
produced,  MaQUER. 
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gular  and  invariable  laws.  Every  feed  pro¬ 
duces  its  own  plant,  and  every  animal  its  own 
fpecies ;  they  live,  they  are  nourifhed,  and 
each  retains  its  individual  nature ;  they  die, 
they  decay,  and  return  to  their  elementary 
ftate,  and  are  again  employed,  as  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  other  animals,  and  vegetables. 
Such,  with  refped  to  the  material  part  of  the 
creation,  is  the  amazing  circle  of  life  and 
death,  in  which  nature  keeps  her  fteady 
rounds,  and  moves  by  laws,  fixed  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty 

It  appears  then,  at  this  day,  from  the  moft 
accurate  and  convincing  experiments,  that 
Fixible  Air  is  a  primary  element,  a  perma¬ 
nently  elaftic,  uninflammable,  acid  Jiuid ,  or 
vapour,  very  much  refembling  common  air, 
but  fpecifically  heavier,  and  vifible,  ordained 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  and  firmnefs  of 
the  fibres,  and  the  fuftaining,  animating,  and 
invigorating  principle  of  health  and  ftrength  of 
the  human  body,  and  from  its  great  antifeep- 
tic  power,  oppofed  to,  and  ordained  to  refill, 
the  procefs  of  putrefa&ion,  which  is  to  re- 
folve  it  into  its  original  elements  as  foon  as  it 

*  Dobfiin.  ! 
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fhall  have  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  Its  format 
tion.  It  pervades  and  keeps  in  fweetnefs  the 
air  in  which  we  breathe,  and  all  our  aliment, 
whether  folid  or  fluid ;  without  it  the  moft 
delicious  wines  become  vapid,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  unfit  for  ufe,  It  is 
capable  of  being  greatly  condenfed  by  cold, 
which  confiderably  encreafes  its  virtue.  With 
this  defcription  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
Fixible  Air  I  wifli  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
my  readers,  efpecially  thofe  who  either  have 
not  time  or  inclination,  or  who  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  qualified  to  ftudy  phi- 
lofophical  fubjedts,  As  to  thofe  who  wifli  to 
be  more  particularly  informed  of  the  experi> 
ments  upon  which  the  foregoing  definition  is 
founded,  I  fhall  refer  them  to  the  works  of 
the  authors  already  quoted,  in  the  perufal  of 
which  they  will  find  equal  pleafure  and  con- 
vidtion.  A  recital  of  thofe  experiments  would 
have  fwelled  this  publication  beyond  the  limits 
prefcribed,  and  would  have  been  read  and  un- 
derftood  only  by  the  few,  who  are  pleafed  with 
fuch  fubjedts. 
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Of  theUfe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris,  cr  Arti^ 
ficial  Mineral  Water,  in preferving 
Health  and  preventing  Difeafes * 

Before  1  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  fubjeCt, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  inform  my 
readers,  from  what  motives  1  was  induced  to 
invedigate  the  properties,  and  by  what  fteps  1 
was  led  gradually  to  difcover  the  virtues  of 
this  falutary  water.  In  the  year  1 773,  I  was 
attacked  with  a  fevere  rheumatifm,  which 
continued  about  four  months.  During  mod: 
of  the  time  I  was  confined  to  my  room,  una¬ 
ble  to  walk,  but  with  the  greated  pain,  and 
my  left  arm  was  fo  much  contracted  and  de¬ 
bilitated,  as  to  be  almod  ufelefs.  Soon  after, 
I  embarked  for  the  Weft-Indies,  whore  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  fuitable  remedies, 
relieved  my  pains,  and  my  arm  became  almofi: 
draight.  In  the  Summer  of  177 7,  I  returned  to 
England.  In  the  month  of  November  1  was 
again  afflicted  with  my  former  complaint,  and 
the  contraction  of  my  arm  encreafed.  Re- 
folved,  if  poffible,  to  fubdue  fo  painful  a 
difeafe,  I  had  recourfe  to  the  mod  effectual 
medicines,  from  which  I  received  confidera- 
ble  benefit,  as  I  had  formerly  done ;  but  my 

arm 
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arm  was  never  quite  free  from  pain,  and  the 
,  contraction  ftill  remained. 

■'  x  *■  *  - 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1779,  I  was  brought 
almolf  to  the  point  of  death,  by  a  complaint 
in  my  lungs,  accompanied  with  a  fpitting  of 
blood,  and  other  dangerous  fymptoms,  which, 
in  the  following  lummer,  yielded  to  a  ftriCt 
regimen  and  proper  remedies,  but  left  mefub- 
jeCt,  at  times,  to  a  fpafmodic  afthma.  In  the 
two  following  years,  I  had  frequent  returns  of 
the  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1782,  with  greater  feve/ity  than  ufual, 
accompanied  with  gravel  and  bloody  urine. 
The  very  unpleafant  profpeCt,  which  now 
prefented  itfelf,  of  paffing  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  pain,  urged  me  to  confider  my 
complaint  with  particular  attention.  Obferv- 
ing  my.  remedies  had  only  afforded  me  a  tem- 
t  porary  relief  for  a  courfe  of  years,  I  began  to 
fufpeCt  i  had  placed  too  great  confidence  in 
medicine.  Among  other  remedies  I  had  been 

t 

in  the  habit  of  ufing,  were  the  j elutions 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood ,  and  fait  of  tartar , 
charged  with  Fixible  Air ,  which  were  conti- 
_  nued  for  fome  time  with  advantage,  after  fe- 
verer  remedies  had  done  their  office.  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  a  week  or  two,  after  they  were 
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difcontinued,  my  pains  invariably  returned  with 
more  or  lefs  violence.  I  was  at  the  fame  time 
convinced,  that  the  Fixib/e  Air  was  the  efficient 
ingredients  in  thefe  folutions,  as,  without  it, 
they  had  no  good  effed  whatever.  From  an 
early  period  of  my  life,  I  had  been  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  doCtrine  efablifed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hales  •  and  had  ever  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  had  not  been  fujficiently  at¬ 
tended  tOk  Hence,  on  this  occafion,  I  was 
led  to  re-confider  the  experiments  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  with  thofe  of  Haller ,  Pringle , 
Blacky  Mc Bride ,  &c.  many  of  which  I  re¬ 
peated,  to  my  entire  fatisfadion,  and,  under 
the  moft  perfed  convidion,  concluded,  that 
the  rheumatifny  gouty  gravely  fone ,  fcurvy9 
and  many  other  chronic  complaintSy  fo  called 
from  their  long  continuanccy  as  alfo  many  other 
acute  difeafesy  were  occafioned  by  the  deficiency 
of  the  Fixible  Air  in  the  fyfiemy  which  being 
extremely  volatiky  eafily  makes  its  efcape ,  and 
thereby  leaves  the  [aline,  oily ,  inflammable ,  ear¬ 
thy,  and  watery  particles  to  aCi  upon  each  other , 
in  proportion  to  their  attractive  and  repulfive 
powers,  and  thereby  for7n  new  combinations  pro¬ 
ductive  of  thefe  complaints . 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  I  had 
received  temporary  relief  from  the  lolution 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  charged  with 
Fixible  Air,  after  the  life  of  feverer  medi¬ 
cines  ;  but  being  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling, 
to  live  entirely  on  medicine,  I  conceived  a 
drink  might  be  contrived  for  common  life, 
charged  with  Fixible  Air,  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  that  morbid  matter 
which  was  the  caufe  of  my  complaint.  From 
thefe  obfervations  I  was  led  to  confider  the 
properties  of  the  Aqua  Salubris,  Which  con- 
lifts  of  pure  water  impregnated  with  elemen¬ 
tary  air,  and  from  which  I  began  to  cherilh 
hopes  of  relief.  I  well  knew  that  pwv  water 
had  been  the  objedt  of  admiration  in  every 
age,  on  account  of  its  various  and  falutary 
properties,  fo  necefiary  to  the  exiftence  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life ;  I  knew  it  to  be  the 
moft  univerfal  folvent,  and  that  it  was  the  caufe 
of  fluidity  in  the  animal  juices,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  circulation,  perfpiration, 
digeftion,  or  fecretiom  I  wras  convinced,  as 
has  been  already  obferved*  that  ■■■  elementary 
Fixible  Air  was  the  preferving,  invigorating 
principle  of  health  and  Jlrength  in  every  liv - 
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ing  creature.  From  thefe  pofitions  I  was  led 
to  draw  this  fair  and  obvious  conclulion,  that 
a  judicious  combination  of  thefe  two  perfect 
dements ,  with  a  due  proportion  of  wine  or 
fpirity  to  cowed  its  coldnefs  on  the  flomach, 
would  confitute  the  mofl  congenial  and  falu - 
tary  necefj'ary  of  life ,  calculated  to  preferve 
the  human  body  in  health ,  and  when  wea¬ 
kened  with  fcknefs ,  to  reflore  it  to  vigour ; 
perfectly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  deduc¬ 
tion,  my  former  courfe  of  medicines  were 
again  without  lofs  of  time  refumed.  In  the 
fpace  of  about  three  weeks, -my  pains  were 
greatly  abated,  my  arm  became  almoft  ftraight, 
and  my  gravel  entirely  difappeared.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1783,  I  commenced  the 
ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris  combined  with  wine, 
or  fpirits,  in  the  proportions  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  as  my  common  drink,  and  with  a 
degree  of  fuccefs  which  anfwered  my  warmeft 
expectations.  In  the  courfe  of  three  months 
ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  as  a  neceffary  of 
life,  which  I  found  more- agreeable  to  the  tafte 
than  any  other  kind  of  liquor  whatfoever,  my 
pains  were  entirely  removed,  and  my -arm 
became  quite  ftraight,  .and  as  ftrong  as  ever. 
From  that  period  to  the  prefen t  day,  I  have 

not 
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not  had  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  the  rheu- 
matifm,  gravel,  or  bloody  urine,  excepting 
when  I  accidentally  am  ieized  with  a  fevere 
cold,  or  chufe  to  difcontinue  the  Aqua  Salu- 


bris,  which  I  have  occafionally  done  for  fome 
time,  in  order  to  afcertain  its  efficacy  with 
precifion.  Thefe  flight  returns  never  fail  to 
yield  to  a  few  dofes  of  the  impregnated  /elu¬ 
tion  already  mentioned,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  :  I  at  the  fame  time  proceed  with  the 
Aqua  Salubris  as  my  common  drink,  which 
has  always  the  fame  invariable  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  return  of  my  rheumatifm  and  gra¬ 
vel;  and  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  to  which  I 
was  liable,  has  for  thefe  fix  months  entirely  left 


me. 

The  art  of  impregnating  water  and  other 
liquor  with  Fixible  Air ,  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  inventions,  antient  or  modern,  for 
which  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Priefley ,  and  alfo  to  Dr. 
Nootb ,  for  his  elegant  glafs  apparatus ,  which 
is  an  improvement  on  the  method  propofed  by 
Dr.  Priefley .  By  this  happy  invention,  we 
are  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  or 
Artificial  Mineral  Water ,  which  may  jufily 
be  efieemed  one  of  the  great  eft  blefjings  which 
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mankind  have,  in  any  age,  derived  from 
the  beji  directed  efforts  of  human  genius .  . 
Dr.  Prieftley  has  very  truly  remarked,  that 
thofe  who  have  made  the  moft  important  dif- 
coveries,  fometimes  overlook  their  moft  ob¬ 
vious  ufes ;  and  he  might  have  added,  with 
equal  truth,  that  they  feldom  arrive  at  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  their  value. 
This  laft  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  difcovery  made  by  Dr .  Hales ,  and  Dr. 
Prieftley  s  invention .  Little  did  the  former 
know,  when  he  difcovered  the  principle  of 
Cohefton ,  that  at  the  fame  time  he  had  difco¬ 
vered  the  principle  of  health  in  the  human  body ; 
and  the  latter  thought  himfelf  happy,  that  by 
means  of  his  invention,  he  had  found  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  foreign  medicinal  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  which  he  obferves  are  imported  at  a  great 
expence.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  difcover,  that 
the  Aqua  Salubris,  independent  of  its  ufe  in 
medicine ,  from  the  perfection  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  neceffarily  conftitutes  the  bafts  of 
the  7710ft  falutary  congenial  drink  in  ?2ature, 
which  I  hope  the  conclufive  reafons  I  have 
already  adduced,  confirmed  by  accurate  expe¬ 
riments  and  fadts,  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years, 

has 
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has  afgertained  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  can¬ 
did  and  intelligent  enquirer. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Aqua  Salubris. 

The  beft  method  yet  known  to  prepare  the 
Aqua  Salubris,  or  Artificial  Mineral  Water , 
is  by  means  of  Dr.  Nooth’s  glafs  apparatus. 
Theie  glaffes  are  made  very  accurately,  and 
fold  by  Mr.  Blades ,  manufacturer  to  his  Ma - 
jefty,  Ludgate-hill ,  and  by  Mr.  Parker ,  ma¬ 
nufacturer  to  the  Prince,  Fleet -jlreet  •  both  of 
whom ,  with  Dr.  Magellan ,  have  made  fame 
ingenious  improvements  on  the  apparatus. 

PROCESS . 

Fill  the  middle  glafs,  rep  refen  ted  in  the 
plate,  with  fpring,  or  any  other  pure,  whole- 
fome,  or  diftilled  water,  and  join  to  it  again 
the  upper  glafs  with  its  ftopper  $  pour  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  bottom  veffel,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  rifing  in  the  bottom ;  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint,  or  a  little  more,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  Fill  an  ounce  phial  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
adding  it  to  the  water,  in  the  bottom  veffel, 
and  ihaking  it  till  they  are  well  mixed.  As 
\  m  C  4  heat 
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heat  is  generated  by  this  mixture,  it  will  be  pru-* 
dent  to  pour  in  the  vitriol  *  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  otherwife  the  bottom  glafs  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  broken.  Put  to  the  water  and 
vitriol,  fo  mixed,  through  a  wide  glafs  or 
paper  funnel,  about  an  ounce  of  the  powder 
of  raw  marble  or  chalk.  The  funnel  muft  be 
ufed  to  prevent  it  from  touching  the  in  fide  of 
the  lower  vefiel;  for,  if  that  happened,  it 
would  flick  fo  clofe  to  the  neck  of  the  middle 
glafs,  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  feparated 
without  breaking.  Immediately  after  place 
the  middle  and  upper  glafies  joined  together, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bottom  vefiel,  which  is 
ground  '  air  tight  to  receive  it,  and  put  the 
Hopper  into  the  upper  glafs  ;  then  all  the 
Fixible  Air,  which’  is  difengaged  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  marble  powder,  will  pafs 
through  air-holes  into  the  neck  of  the  middle 
glafs,  and  force  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to. 
its  bulk  into  the  upper  vefiel  fo  as  to  fill  it, 
When  this  is  obferved,  the  middle  and  upper 
glafies  may  be  taken  off  together,  and  fo 
ihaken,  that  the  waiter  and  air  within  them 
may  be  much  agitated,  by  which  means  a 

*  Any  vegetable  acid  may  be  ufed,  but  the  vitriolic  is 
found  the  beft,  as  being  the  ftrongeft. 
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confiderable  part  of  the  Fixible  Air  will  be  ab- 
forbed  into  the  water :  after  they  have  been 
fhaken  a  few  minutes,  loofen  the  upper  from 
the  middle  veffel,  fo  that  the  remaining  water 
may  defcend  irfto  the  middle  glafs,  and  that 
the  unab forbed  air  may  make  its  efcape.  The 
upper  and  middle  glaffes  being  again  put  to¬ 
gether,  are  to  be  replaced  upon  the  bottom 
veffel,  in  order  to  continue  the  procefs  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  after  the  fame  operation  has  been 

9  * 

repeated  fix  or  feven  times,  the  water  will  be, 
in  general,  fufficiently  impregnated.  When 
the  effervefcence  ceafes  in  the  lowrer  glafs,  it 
may  be  renewed  by  fhaking  it,  fo  that  the 
powder  of  marble  at  the  bottom  may  be 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  above  it,  and 
then  a  greater  quantity  of  air  will  be  difen- 
gaged.  But  when  the  effervefcence  cannot  be 
renewed,  by  fhaking  the  whole  apparatus  to¬ 
gether,  either  more  vitriol,  or  marble  powder 
muff  be  put  in,  or  more  water,  if  neither  of 
them  produce  the  defired  effedts  ;  remember¬ 
ing  that  not  more  than  one  third,  or  half  at 
moft,  of  the  quantity  of  vitriol  or  marble 
powder  ufed  at  firft,  is  to  be  added,  at  any 
one  time,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  renew  the 

4  ■ 

effervefcence.  If  the  apparatus  is  changed 
,  three 
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three  times  in  the  courfe  of  fixteen  or  twenty 
hours*  the  water  will  be  fufficiently  impreg^ 
oated  without  agitation  The  marble  powder 

is 

V 

*  I  prefer  this  method,  as  there  is  much  lefs  danger  in 
feurHing  the  glaiTes.  Herd  fhall  prefent  my  readers  with  ' 
Dr.  Prieflley’s  method,  which,  though  not  fo  convenient 
atnd  cleanly  as  the  glafs  apparatus,  neverthelefs  may  be-  very 
ufeful  to  thofe  who  cannot  procure  glades,  or  who  find  them 
too  expenfive. 

PREP A RATIO  N. 

Take  a  glafs  veflTel,  <7,  plate  2,  fig.  1,  with  a  pretty  narrow 
Beck,  but  fo  formed,  that  it  will  Hand  upright  with  its 
mouth  downwards,  and  having  filled  it  with  water,  lay  a 
Hip  of  clean  paper  or  thin  pafteboard  upon  it ;  then,  if  they 
fee  prefled  clofe  together,  the  veffel  may  be  turned  upfide 
down,  without  danger  of  admitting  common  air  into  it; 
and  when  it  is  thus  inverted,  it  muff  be  placed  in  another 
wftei,  in  the  form  of  a  howl  or  bafon,  £,  with  a  little  water 
in  it,  fo.  much  as  to  permit  the  flip  of  paper  or  pafteboard 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe,  cy  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  This  pipe  muff  be  flexible,  and  air  tight,  for 
which  purpofe  it  is,  I  believe,  beft  made  of  leather,  fowed 
with  a  waxed  thread,  in  the  manner  ufed  by  fhoemakers  ; 
into  both  ends  of  this  pipe  a  piece  of  quill  fhould  be  thruft, 
to  keep  them  ©pen,  while  one  of  them  is  introduced  into 
a  ve fieri  of  water  ;  and  the  other  in  the  bladder,  to  the  op- 
end  of  which  is  tied  round  a  cork,  which  muft 
fee  perforated,  the-  hole  kept  open  by  a  quill,  and  the  cork 
muft  fit  a  phial,  e,  two  thirds  of  which  fhould  be  filled  with 
chalk  juft  covered  with  water.  I  have  fince,  however, 
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is  preferable  to  the  chalk,  as  it  yields  more 
Fixible  Air ,  and  more  gradually,  confequently 

with 

foijnd  it  molt  convenient  to  life  a  glafs  tube  ;  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  advantage  which  I  had,  of  agitating  the  veffel, 
f  I  have  two  bladders  communicating  by  a  perforated 
cork,  to  which  they  are  both  tied,  for  one  bladder  would 
hardly  give  room  enough  for  that  purpofe. 

PROCESS. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  phial  containing 
the  chalk  and  water  being  detached  from  the  water,  pour 
a  little  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the  chalk  and  water;  and  having 
carefully  preffed  all  the  common  air  out  of  the  bladder,  put 
the  cork  into  the  bottle  prefently  after  the  effervefcence  is 
begun.  Alfo  prefs  the  bladder  once  more,  after  a  little  of 
the  newly  generated  air  has  got  into  it,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  clear  it  of  alj  the  remains  of  the  common  air, 
and  then  introduce  the  end  of  the  pipe  into  the  mouth  of 
the  veffel  of  water,  as  in  the  drawing,  and  begin  to  agitate 
the  chalk  and  water  brifkly ;  this  will  prefently  produce  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  Fixible  Air,  which  will  diftend  the 
bladder,  and  this  being  preffed,  the  air  will  force  its  way 
through  the  pipe,  and  afcend  into  the  veffel  of  water,  the  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  fame  time  defcending  and  coming  into  the  bafon. 

When  about  one  half  of  the  water  is  forced  out,  let  the 
operator  lay  his  hand  upon  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  veffel, 
and  fliake  as  brifkly  as  he  can,  not  to  throw  the  water  out 
of  the  veffel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  will  abforb  the 
air,  and  taking  its  place,  will  nearly  fill  the  veffel  as  at  the 
firft.  Then  fhake  the  phial  containing  the  chalk  and  wa¬ 
ter  again,  and  force  more  air  into  the  veffel,  till,  upon  the 

-  whole, 
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with  lefs  danger  to  the  glades.  At  the  fecond 
fetting,  half  of  the  contents  in  the  bottom  vef- 
fel  may  be  decanted,  and  frefh  materials  added, 
of  water,  vitriol,  and  marble  duft,  until  fuffi- 

ciently  impregnated ;  but  at  every  third  fet- 

» 

ting,  the  bottom  veflel  fhould  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  the  whole  apparatus  fhould 
be  wafhed  clean  every  week.  As  foon  as  the 
water  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it  fhould  be 
put  into  bottles,  well  corked,  and  fealed  with 
wax,  and  the  bottles  fhould  be  placed  on  their 
Tides,  in  the  coldefc  corner  of  the  cellar.  If 
it  is  ufed  from  the  apparatus,  the  ullage  foon 
grows  vapid.  The  Fixible  Air  being  very 
volatile,  afcends  to  the  empty  fpace,  and  flies 
off  at  the  top,  or  with  the  water  when  it  is 
drawn  off :  and  this  is  a  certain  proof  of  its  be- 
ing  genuine ;  for  when  there  is  any  vegetable  or 
mineral  acid  mixed  with  it ,  an  acidulous  tafle 
remains  for  many  days  in  the  ullage ,  as  hap* 

whole,  about  an  equal  bulk  of  air  has  been  thrown  into  it ; 
alfo  (hake  the  water  as  before,  till  no  more  of  the  air  can 
be  imbibed.  As  foon  as  this  is  perceived  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  water  is  ready  for  ufe ;  and  if  it  be  not  ufed  immedi¬ 
ately,  fhould  be  put  into  a  bottle  as  foon  as  poflible,  well 
corked  and  cemented. ” 

r  _ 

Extracted  from  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Experiments  on  Air. 
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pens  to  feme  of  the  foreign  mineral  waters  im - 
ported  into  this  country . 

•.  wVnfYfi  i;-  . r-  .  v 

'  J  .  f  ■  f.  •  *  V-  »  l  .1 

O/'  the  various  Combinations  of  the  Aqua 

Salubris  with  Wine ,  and  other  Liquors , 
Method  of  ufing  it  as  a  NeceJJ'ary  of  Life* 

That  the  Aqua  Salubris  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  good  effects  which  have  been  fo 
happily  experienced,  it  muft  be  combined 
with  wine ,  cordials ,  or  fpirits .  The  follow¬ 
ing  proportions  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found 
the  beft  :  when  ufed  with  French ,  German , 
Italian ,  or  home-made  wines ,  from  one  third 
part  to  one  half  wine  muf  be  added  to  the 
Aqua  Salubris  ;  with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  from  one  fixth  to  one  third  part  at 
moft ;  with  cordials  and  fpirits,  from  one 
eighth  to  one  fourteenth  part,  according  to 
their  ftrength.  Although  thefe  proportions 
will  be  generally  found  the  beft,  yet  they  may 
fometimes  be  increafed  and  diminifhed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances. 

The  Aqua  Salubris ,  ufed  in  the  manner  I 
have  recommended,  unites  more  perfectly  than 
wine  or  other  fermented  liquors,  three  great 
requiftes  to  human  happinefs ,  health ,  tem¬ 
perance , 
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per  an  ce,  and  chearfulnefs ;  it  is  preferable  to 
fermented  liquors,  as  they  are  rarely  equally 
fermented.  Moreover,  in  thefe  liquors,  the 
Fixible  Air  is  frequently  in  a  date  of  effervef- 
cence,  which  is  too  apt  to  occafion  difagree- 
able,  and  fometimes  painful  flatulencies,  as  is 
experienced  in  drinking  Champaign,  bottled 
beer  and  cyder.  The  Aqua  Salubris  is  pre¬ 
pared  without  fermentation  *,  and  in  it  the 
Fixible  Air  is  in  a  fate  of  ref :  its  virtues  are 
greatly  increafed  by  cold  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
its  perfection,  it  bears  concentration  by  frof . 
When  taken  cold  into  the  ftornach,  combined 
as  already  directed,  it  pervades  the  whole  fyf- 
tern,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  ftrengthens 
the  habit,  before  it  has  time  to  grow  flatulent, 

*  The  hiinng  which  is  obferved  when  the  marble  powder 
is  mixed  with  the  vitriol  and  water,  is  a  different  phenome¬ 
non  in  nature  from  fermentation,  as  chymifts  well  know. 
All  acids  whatever  have  a  natural  affinity  with  calcareous 
or  chalky  fubftances.  The  Fixible  Air  being  an  aerial 
acid,  or  vapour,  is  abforbed  by  the  marble  in  the  earth,  or 
from  circumambient  air,  and  the  effervefcence  which  takes' 
place  when  the  marble  powder  is  thrown  into  the  vitriol 
and  water,  is  owing  to  the  impetuofity  with  which  the 
ftronger  vitriolic  acid  difpoflefles  the  aerial  acid,  which  is 
lighter,  and  forces  it  to  take  its  ftation*  in  proportion  to 
its  fpecific  gravity. 


which 
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which  it  certainly  would  do,  if  taken  in  an 
expanded  ftate. 

It  is  obiervable,  that  nations  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarity  are  delighted  with  ardent  fpirits,  and 
drink  to  intoxication  and  madnefs  :  but  as  ci¬ 
vilization  advances,  milder  liquors  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  fobriety  becomes  neceftary,  and  at  length 
fafhionable. 

The  reformation  that  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  does  honour  to  this  country :  there 
is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  much  lefs  hard 
drinking  than  formerly ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  in  this  particular 
there  is  ftill  room  for  fome  amendment.  Our 
tafte  is  fufticiently  refined,  to  have  preferred  the 
elegant  light  wines  of  France,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  to  thofe  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  are  ftrong  and  auftere.  From 
commercial  motives,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
beft  wines  confequent  thereon,  the  preference 
has  been  given  to  the  latter,  which  has  ferved 
to  keep  alive  the  remains  of  a  Gothic  relifh  for 
ftrong  liquors. 

But  it  is  fortunate  for  this  country,  that 
theie  ftrong  wines  may  now  be  ufed  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  and  made  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  molt  expend ve  wines.  The  Aqua 

Salubris 
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Salubris  mixed  in  the  manner  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  with  good  red  port ,  Nice,  Madeira, 
cherry ,  or  Seges  wine ,  will  be  found  a  mod: 
agreeable  fubftitute  for  Burgundy ,  claret,  and 
hock ;  equally  elegant ,  they  communicate  a 
benevolent  exhilarating  warmth  to  the  heart , 
invigorating  and  conducive  to  health , 
/*/}  heating  and  intoxicating ,  than  foreign 
wines  whatever  drank  alone .  .  moun¬ 

tain,  fweet  Lijbon,  and  home-made  orange 
and  cowfip  wines,  as  alfo  with  cordials  and 
fpirits ,  it  furnifhes  a  great  variety  of  pleafng 
drinks  very  exhilarating  and  falutary .  With 
fugar,  honey,  capillaire,  fyrups,  and  powder 
of  ginger,  and  even  by  it f elf,  it  forms  an 
agreeable  healthy  beverage,  efpecially  when 
drank  in  the  morning  or  forenoon .  The  An¬ 
gular  benefit  I  had  received  from  the  Aqua  Sa¬ 
lubris,  combined  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
made  it  my  duty  to  advife  and  recommend  it  to 
my  friends,  patients,  and  acquaintance  of  every 
defcription  ;  and  during  the  lad:  feven  years, 
the  life  of  it  has  been  attended  with  the  fame 
invariable  fucceis,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
fiances,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

i 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  mod:  inte- 
reding  difcoveries  have  been  made,  and  their 

utility 


) 
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’utility  gradually  unfolded,  according  as  the 
circumftances  of  mankind,  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  feemed  to  require,  and  as  they  be¬ 
came  fit  to  receive  and  apply  them.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  fome  memorable  in- 
ftances  might  be  given.  When  the  time  was 
approaching>  that  the  terraqueous  globe  was 
to  be  circumnavigated,  new  regions  explored, 
and  the  great  family  of  mankind  were  to  be 
introduced  to  each  other,  it  was  theny  the  ma¬ 
riners  compafs  was  invented ;  the  principles 
of  afronomy  were  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
navigation ,  and  inftruments  for  the  furveying 
the  ocean  were  contrived,  by  which  means  an 
intercourfe  was  opened  with  the  new  world y 
equally  afomjhuig  4  to  the  enterprifng  Euro¬ 
peans ,  as  to  the  wondering  Antipodes  whom 
they  vifted .  When  the  period  drew  near, 
that  the  arts  and  fciences  were  to  be  revived, 
and  the  human  mind  emancipated  from  the 
fhackles  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  it  was 
then  the  Art  of  printing  was  invented ,  by 
means  of  which  the  world  is  now  illuminated 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  that  Gothic  ignorance  can 
never  again  prevail.  It  is  now  about  eighty 
years  fince  the  doclrme  of  Hafesy  taken  from 
a  hint  of  the  immortal New  ton ,  was  published 
VV  D  to 
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to  the  world,  in  the  dawn  of  experimental t 
philofophy .  Before  that  time,  I  believe  man¬ 
kind  was  not  fufficiently  mature  to  receive  and 
apply  it.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  the 
truth  and  merits  of  his  doctrine  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  difclofed  j  and,  I  am  perfuaded.,  the 
time  is  drawing  near,  when,  after  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  oj  the  fer  men  five  and  putre¬ 
factive  procefs,  it  will  become  the  bajis  of  a 
more  rational ,  perfect,  and  intelligible  theory 
than  any  the  world  has  yet  been  favoured  with , 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  fmplifying  the 
praClice  of  phyfc  at  a  time  when  it  appears  to 
all  confiderate ,  fenfible ,  humane  men,  Jo  greatly 
requifite . 

Reafoning,  a  priori,  or  from  the  firrt  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things,  it  might  be  concluded,  as 
being  perfectly  confiflent  with  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  limplicity  of  its  operations,  and  the 
benignity  of  its  author,  that  the  preferving, 
animating  element,  Fixible  Air  fhould,  un¬ 
der  various  modifications  and  combinations 
with  medicine,  judicioufly  applied,  conftitute 
the  mofi  general  remedy .  It  might  alfo  be 
concluded,  if  there  were  a  general  remedy, 
that  it  would  be  eafly  attainable ,  and  of  fuch 
a  nature,  ss  to  be  under  fome  combination  or 

other. 
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^ tiier,  generally  agreeable  to  the  tajle  of  tht 
creatures  whom  it  was  calculated  to  preferve 
in  health ,  and  to  re  ft  ore  when  Jick .  The 
truth  of  the  above  conclulion  is  juftified  by  a 
number  of  fadts,  with  which  every  intelligent 
perfon,  without  being  either  a  philofopher  or  a 
phyhcian,  may  eafily  be  made  acquainted*  to 
his  perfedt  convidtion. 

i  ft.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years*  fince  the 
excellent  efTays  of  Dr *  M*  Bride  were  firft  pub- 
liflied,  the  utility  of  Fixible  Air ,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  has  been  manifefted  by  all  rational 
pradtifers,  at  home  and  abroad,  efpecially  in 
all  kinds  of  fevers  whatever. 

&d*  The  efficacy  of  mineral  waters  in  the 
aure  of  chronic  difeafes,  has  been  for  many 
years  univerfally  acknowledged,  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  the  virtue  of  thefe  waters  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  who  have  ftudied  the  fubjedt  to 
confift  in  their  being  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
Fixible  Air .  Dr.  Elliot ,  in  his  valuable  pub¬ 
lication,  treating  of  the  waters  of  Spa,  enu¬ 
merates  almoft  all  the  chronic  difeafes  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  human  body,  and  among  the 
ref  barrennefs ,  which  are  cured  by  theie 
waters* 

D  2 
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3d.  The  great  utility  of  the  Aqua  Salubris , 

‘  as  a  necefj'ary  of  life ,  in  preferving  health, 

1  and  preventing  the  return  of  chronic  complaints , 

•  or  greatly  mitigating  their  violence ,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  very  tolerable . 

-  -  4th.  The  lingular  fuccefs  of  the  alkaline 

-  impregnated  folution ,  already  mentioned,  in 
cafes  of  the  Hone,  as  appears  from  a  valuable 

-  publication  by  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bathy  editor 

•  of  an  excellent  commentary  on  Fixible  Air ,  a 

-  work  of  the  late  much  lamented  Dr.  Dobfon* 
From  this  medicine  the  fame  fuccefs  has  been 
experienced  in  rheumatifm ,  f curvy,  gravel ,  and 
other  chronic  complaints ,  and  fometimes  the 

-  gout,  by  many  under  my  direction  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  pall. 

;  5th.  It  is  now  certain,  that  the  uniform 
caufe  of  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  more  northern  climates,  arifes 

«  from  the  condenfation  of  the  Fixible  Airy  by 

-  which  means  the  air  they  breathe  in,  is  ftrongly 

•  impregnated  with  it,  and  thereby  the  llrength 

-  of  the  fibres  and  vital  powers  *  are  greatly  in- 

'  •  -  creafed, 

*  *  \  'y, 

0%  .  *  '  ,  .  * 

»  *  y  4  .  . 

*  His  late  Majefty  of  Pruffia  had  fame  reafon  tofubferibe 

"  +  *- 

to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  after  having,  as  he  thought, 
beat  thfc  Ruffians  for  three  days  fucceffively,  he  found  a  re- 

‘  treat 
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creafed.  Hence  the  fharpnefs  of  froft,  and 
the  agreeable  glow  it  occafions  when  not  too 
fevere.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  to 
fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  fpafmodic  afth- 
ma ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  preferving  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances  perfectly  fweet  without  fait,  in 
Norway  and  America.  There  is,  indeed,  a. 
degree  of  froft  which  is  dangerous  to  animal 
life ;  but  even  on  that  occafion,  Fixible  Air 
is  Jlill  the  remedy  ;  for  fnow,  in  which  Fixible 
Air  is  ftrongly  condenfed,  is  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  and  ufed  internally  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effedts  of  froft  on  the  living  fubjedt,  and 
with  invariable  fuccefs  when  feafonably  ad?ni-> 
niftered.  _  • 

6th.  The  conftant  ftrong  defire  which 
thofe  confined  to  beds  of  iicknefs,  particularly 
in  fevers,  and  many  other  difeafes,  exprefs  for 
fruits  and  liquids  abounding  with  Fixible  Air , 
for  which  they  pant,  and  no  wonder,  as  it  is 
the  deficiency  of  the  preferving  principle  in 
the  fyftem,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  com¬ 
plaint. 


treat  became  absolutely  neceffary,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
belt  frie/nds,  with  the  lofs  of  a  victory,  which  obliged  that 
great  man  to  confcfs,  that  he  had  indeed  feen  more  brilliant 
troops,  but  never  any  fo  little  difpofed  to  go  away. 


D  3  yth.  Fix- 
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yth,  Fixible  Air  is  eafily  procured  in  every 
civilised  nation,  and  at  a  fmall  expence,  either 
as  a  neceflary  of  life,  or  as  a  medicine, 

8th.  and  laftly,  It  is  fo  univerfally  agrees 
able  to  every  tafte,  that  among  many  hundreds, 

I  believe  I  might  have  faid  thouiands  in  my 
lifetime,  I  never  met  with  one  of  any  age,  fex, 
complexion,  or  defcription,  who  was  not  de¬ 
lighted  with  one  or  other  of  the  combinations 
already  mentioned ;  and  truly  it  is  impoffible 
it  fhould  be  otherwife,  as  the  human  frame 
could  not  fubfift  without  it. 

For  thefe  reafons,  which  I  apprehend  will 
appear  fatisfadtory  to  every  candid  and  intelli¬ 
gent  reader,  without  being  either  a  philo- 
fopher  or  a  fhyjician ,  and  for  reafons  already 
given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  elementary  Fixible  Air  is  not 
only  the  caufe  of  firmnefs  and  health  in  the 
human  body ,  but  alfo  under  various  modifica¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  intended  by  the  author 
of  nature ,  to  be  the  moil  univerfal  remedy , 
But  this  general  remedy  comes  far  Jhort  of  what 
has  been  long  vainly  and  abfurdly  hunted for  by 
idle  dreamers  in  phyfc ,  an  univerfal  panacea 
er  medicine ,  that  would  cure  every  malady  of 
itfelf  alone ,  For  inftance,  Fixible  Air ,  with 

all 
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all  Its  virtues,  cannot  be  adminiftered  in  any 
way -or  form,  that  will  remove  an  inveterate 
deep-feated  chronic  rheumatifm,  where  the 
percofteum,  the  fenfible  membrane  which 
covers  the  bones,  is  greatly  affefted ;  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  more  efficacious  medicines,  fuch  as 
camphor  y  mercury ,  antimony ,  and  opium, 
muft  be  adminiftered  with  judgment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
perfifted  in  for  a  reafonable  time,  until  the  ob- 
ftrucftions  are  removed,  and  the  fyqiptoms  are 
abated ;  then ,  and  not  till  then ,  will  the  ele¬ 
mentary  Fixible  Air  in  the  alkaline  impreg¬ 
nated  folution  and  the  Aqua  Salubris  have 
the  defred  effect  •  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
other  inveterate  chronic  difeafes ;  and  aifo  of 
fome  of  the  acute  kind ,  of  which  I  have  had 
no  inconfiderable  ihare  of  experience  in  myfelf 
and  others, 


Strictures  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Practice  0/  Physic. 

Among  the  many  modern  improvements,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  tha^  thofe  in  anatomy,  fur^ 
gery,  and  chymiftry,  are  very  confiderable  $ 
and  it  affords  me  fincere  pleafure  to  obferve, 
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that  the  pradtifers  in  this  country  have  had 
no  fmall  fhare  of  reputation  in  the  improve¬ 
ment. 

But  although  the  practice  of  phyfic  has  been 
fomewhat  reformed,  yet  it  certainly  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  other  arts  and  fciences  in 
this  refpedt,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
every  man  of  honour  in  the  profeffion.  The 
flow  motion  of  phyfic,  in  its  courfe  towards 
reformation,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  ufeful  knowledge ;  for  truly,  there  is 
much  more  of  both  to  be  found  among  the 
phyficians-  of  the  prefent,  than  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  age  :  they  certainly  know  as  much  as 
their  predeceffors  did,  and  a  great  deal  more ; 
but  their  fuperior  knowledge,  by  one  means 
or  other,  has  not  in  general  been  exerted  to 
the  belt  advantage  in  the  improvement  of  the 
healing  art.  Many  reafons  have  contributed 
to  retard  the  reformation  of  phyfic,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  following  are  not  the  leaft  : 

1  ft.  The  practice  has  undoubtedly  been 
much  embarraffed  with  a  variety  of  ingenious, 
fanciful,  and  contradictory  theories,  and  fre^  . 
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quently  participating  of  them  all,  is  but  too  often 
found  to  be  ’frivolous ,  whim/ical ,  experimen¬ 
tal  and  bold  5  and  although  it  were  admitted 

that 
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that  all  thefe  theories  had  merit,  yet  it  would 
require  a  greater  fhare  of  judgment,  and  dif- 
cernment,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  prac- 
tifer,  to  diftinguifh  what  is  proper  to  be 
adopted,  from  that  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
jected. 

2d.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  apothe- 
Caries  have,  from  long  ufage,  been  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  degrading;  mortification  of  being 

00  o 

paid  for  their  medicines,  like  labourers  for 
their  brick  and  mortar,  inftead  of  being  re-' 
munerated  for  the  eXercife  of  their  Jkill  and 
judgment  in  the  line  of  their  profejjion ,  with 
an  annual  allowance y  or  a  reafonabk  fee.  This 
humiliating  treatment  of  a  refpeCtable  body  of 
men  has  gradually  introduced  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  fpecies  of  commerce ,  highly  prejudicial  to 
A  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  phyfc :  it  creates  a 
jiijpicion ,  which ,  it  is  to  be  feared ,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  without  foundation ,  that  the  phyfcian , 
who  is  generally  named  by  the  apothecary ,  ?nay 
be  tempted  to  confder  the  inter ejl  of  his  employer 
in  his  pr  cj crip  t  ions,  by  dir  ebbing  fome  additional 
draughts ,  which  are  not  quite  necejfary ,  efpe - 
dally  as  the  apothecary  has  no  other  way  of  be¬ 
ing  paid ,  than  by  the  quantity  oj  his  medicines  ; 
but  this  fpecies  of  feeming  pious  fraud,  how¬ 
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ever  cautioufly  conducted,  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moll  dangerous  conferences, 
efpecially  to  delicate  patients,  who,  by  a  re¬ 
petition  of  naufeous  draughts,  grow  weary  of 
their  remedies,  and  ficken  at  the  fight  of  num¬ 
berless  phials,  This  treatment  difpofes  them 
to  relinquijh  the  means  of  cure,  and  fubmit  to 
their  fate,  rather  than  pafs  through  the  apo - 
thecary  s  ordeal ,  or  continue  a  fruitlefs  courfe  of 
medicine  t  which  other  wife  conducted,  might  have 
afforded  them  relief ;  while  patients,  with  firmer 
habits,  take  every  dofe  that  is  prefented  to  them 
with  no  better  fuccefs .  I  have  feen  fuch  un¬ 
happy  effedts  from  this  pradtjee,  that  where  I 
have  had  fufficient  influence,  I  have  always 
recommended  it  to  the  patient,  or  his  friend, 
to  give  the  apothecary  an  occafional  fee ,  efpeci - 
ally  where  there  was  appearance  of  danger  j  in - 
afimuch  as  the  medicines  I  preferibed  were  not 
adequate  to  the  apothecary  s  trouble , 

Nothing  is  better  known  to  the  beft  in¬ 
formed  part  of  the  faculty,  than  that  a  few 
well-chofen,  well-directed  medicines  only  are 
neceflary  to  the  cure  of  difeafes  in  general. 
There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion,  than  the  uniform  conduct  of 
the  faculty  themfelves 4  when  they  are  fck  I 
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appeal  to  their  feelings,  their  candour,  and1 
their  humanity,  whether  they  would  fwallow 
the  fame  quantity  of  unpleafint  dofes  were  they 
themfelves  lick,  which  are  with  fo  much  fa¬ 
cility  prefcribed  to  their  patients  :  they  indeed 
take  but  veiy  little,  and  fome  of  them  none 
at  all.  He  is,  however,  equally  miftaken  who 
defpifes  medicine,  as  he  who  takes  too  much. 
The  man  is  indeed  unfortunate,  and  profitted 
but  little  by  his  obfervations  in  the  world,  let 
his  profeffion  be  what  it  may,  who  has  not 
diftinguifhed  between  the  rational  ufe  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  the  abufe  of  it.  The  lot  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  expofes  us  to  a  great  variety  of 
difeafes  through  the  different  ftages  of  life^ 
from  the  weaknefs  of  infancy,  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  our  approach  to  puberty,  from 
the  changes  of  weather,  from  our  ftudies  and 
our  employments,  our  exercifes  and  pleafures 
in  our  riper  years  ;  even  the  table  is  too  often 
a  fhare :  but  wife  and  indulgent  Nature  has 
furnifhed  remedies  for  thefe  evils.  T&e  man, 

4  / 

who  has  experienced  an  ardent  fever,  an  ex¬ 
cruciating  rheumatifm,  or  an  agonizing  cho¬ 
lic,  under  the  care  of  an  able  and  humane 
pradtifer,  ■»..  will  not  hefitate  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  praifes  of  a  well-diredied  medicine. 

The 
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The  due  application  of  medicine,  however,  is 

only  the  exercife  of  fcientific  common  fenfe  ; 

/  • 

and  when  it  ceafes  to  be  fuch,  it  becomes  com¬ 
mercial  trick  and  artifice,  or  the  effufion  of 
fuperabundant  dulnefs  and  ignorance.  For 
my  part,  when  I  am  indifpofed,  I  readily  fee 
the  neceffity  of  a  feafonable  remedy ;  but  then 
I*  take  it  effectually,  and  in  the  leaft  poffible 
quantity  that  will  produce  the  effeCt.  As  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by  in  every  fituation,  there  furely  can  be 
no  cafe  where  fuch  a  duty  is  more  obligatory , 
than  when  it  r  effects  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
fellow-creatures . 

But  the  faculty  are  not  altogether  to  be 
blamed,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  ;  the  error 
originates  from  the  mode  in  which  the  patient 
chufes  to  fatisfy  bis  apothecary.  I  appeal  to 
the  good fenfe  of  this  enlightened  country ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  highly  improper ,  inexpedient,  and 
even  unfafe ,  to  make  it  the  inter ef  of  the  apo¬ 
thecary  to'adminifier  more  medicine  than  is  abfo - 
lutely  necefary ;  would  it  not  be  more  wife  to  make 
them  an  annual  allowance ,  or  give  them  a  regu 
lar  fee  for  their  attendance  and  medicine  ?  By 
this  judicious  treatment,  the  phyfician  v/ould 
be  under  no  temptation  to  glance  at  the  inte- 
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reft  of  the  apothecary  in  his  prefcriptions.  By 
this  treatment  the  flock  of  the  apothecary 
would  confift  of  /kill  and  judgment  ,  inftead  of  a 
huge  farrago  oj  ufelefs  medicines .  His  genius 
would  be  exerted  in  contriving  the  moft  direct 
means  of  extinguishing  a  diforder,  if  poflible, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  art 
of  dividing  and  Subdividing  the  lengthy  pre- 
fcription  of  fome  celebrated  myferious  phyficiany 
' who ,  in  the  language  of  medical  commerce y  is 
faid  to  fwrite  well. 

3d.  The  my  fiery  in  which  phyfic  has  hitherto 
been  involved,  is  not  a  little  detrimental  to  the 
practice ;  it  leads  to  a  fufpicion  of  a  fort  of 
myfterious  confederacy  betwixt  {he  phyfician 
and  the  apothecary,  often  painful  to  the  mind 
of  the  Suffering,  fufpedting  patient,  and  almoft 
inclines  him  to  confider  them  rather  as  his 
undertakers  than  his  friends.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  in  this  refined  age,  that  phyficians 
Should  Still  continue  to  write  their  prefcrip¬ 
tions  in  a  foreign  language,  which,  if  known 
to  the  apothecary,  is  not  always  clearly  un¬ 
derflood  by  his  apprentice,  who  is  to  prepare, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  mother  or  nurfe,  who  is 
to  adminifter  the  medicine.  The  characters, 
like  wife,  which  are  to  determine  the  quantity 
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of  each  ingredient*  are  written  in  myfticai 


figures,  perfe&ly  unintelligible  to  people  in 

general,  except  the  faculty  themfelves.  The 
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life  of  this  myfterious  parade,  at  firft,  was  to 
convey  an  idea  of  profound  learning ,  and  to 
conceal  the  fecrets  of  the  art :  Such  an  artifice 
*  might  be  pardoned  during  the  darknefs,  igno-* 
ranee,  and  pedantry  of  the  15th  century,  but 
is  truly  abfurd  and  ridiculous  at  this  day.  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  what  imputa¬ 
tion  there  could  be  brought  again  ft  the  learn- 
ing  or  judgment  of  a  phyiician,  were  he  to 
write  in  the  language  of  the  country  his  re¬ 
cipe,  with  which  he  intended  to  cure  his  pa¬ 
tient,  and  which,  in  order  to  have  effect, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  underftood  by  the  ap¬ 
prentice  who  is  to  make  up,  and  thofe  who  are 
to  adminifter  the  medicine  ? 

Or  if  ancient  inveterate  cuftom  has  made  it 
neceifary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fufpicion  of 
ignorance,  for  the  preferiber  to  write  in  Latin, 
would  it  not  be  wife ,  as  well  as  humane ,  to 
tranjlate  his  recipe  ? 

By  fo  doing,  the  phyiician  who,  with  all 
his  learning,  and  even  the  beft  intentions,  is  not 
infallible,  would  be  certain  he  had  committed 
no  miftake,  and  this  precaution  would  be  the 
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means  of  preventing  miftakes  in  others,  i 
have  feen  fuch  unfortunate  confequences  from 
prefcriptions  not  being  underftood,  that,  for 
the  future,  I  fhall  think  it  my  duty  to  hazard 
the  cenfure  of  the  mod  precife  part  of  the  fa¬ 
culty,  and  give  a  tranfiation  of  my  prefcrip¬ 
tions.  Notwith {landing  health  and  life  are 
held  to  be  more  dear  and  valuable  than  pro¬ 
perty,  yet  it  is  aftonifhing,  with  how  much 
more  attention,  the  latter  is  regarded  and  fe- 
cured  than  the  former.  In  the  purchafe  of 
an  eftate,  there  is  always  a  deed,  and  a  coun¬ 
terpart  for  the  buyer  and  feller ;  but  no  fecit- 
rity  is  required  or  expedted  from  the  phyfi- 
cian,  even  while  he  has  the  patient's  life  and 
money  in  his  hand  at  the  fame  time.  There 
can  be  no  good  reafon  given,  why  the  phyfi- 
cian  fhould  not  be  obliged  by  law  to  give  a 
tranflated  counterpart  of  his  prefcription,  for 
which  he  has  received  a  valuable  con fi dera¬ 
tion  ;  it  would  at  leaf  be  feme  decree  of  fecu- 
rity  for  the  fafety  of  the  patient. 

4th.  Prejudice  and  falhion  is  alfo  greatly 
detrimental  to  good  practice.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  meet  with  a  popular  phylician, 
otherwife  a  man  of  refpedtability  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  who  has  taken  up  an  inveterate  preju¬ 
dice 
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dice  (for  inftance)  againft  blood  lettings  fo  far 
as  hardly  to  prefcribe  that  remedy  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  except  in  fome  very  obvious  cafe,  fuch 
as  an  apothecary's  apprentice  ought  to  be  dif- 
mifled  for  miftaking.  But  it  is  ftill  more 
common  to  find  another  phyfician,  perhaps  of 
equal  eminence  and  popularity,  directing  the 
ufe  of  the  lancet,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  even 
when  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  would  at  leaft 
hefitate ;  now  thefe  two  kinds  of  phyficians  are 
equally  to  be  blamed,  and  are  equally  hurtful  to 
fociety  in  their  practice.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  inflammatory  dileafes  are  lefs  frequent 
now,  than  in  the  days  of  Sydnahm ,  the  modern 
Hippocrates .  The  great  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  fugar, 
and  other  mollifying  luxuries,  has  gradually 
introduced  a  foft  fibre,  in  dead  of  the  rigid  fibre 
of  the  laft  century,  and  therefore  difeafes  tend 
more  to  putridity  than  inflammation  ;  never- 
thelefs,  bleeding  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  an 
ufeful  and  neceffary  remedy.  But  unhappily 
for  fociety,  fliould  two  fuch  phyficians  take  a 
lead  among  the  faculty,  then  are  the  errors  of 
both  fandified  into  fafhion  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  either  are  not  capable  of  difcover- 
ing  their  miftakes,  or  want  refolution  to  cor¬ 
rect  them.  I  remember,  when  in  the  Weft 
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Indies,  an  influenza,  which  extending  over 
many  latitudes,  occafioned  a  general  catarrhal 
complaint;  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  a  pain  in  the  fide;  notwith-* 
ftanding  bleeding  in  that  country  is  in  general 
pernicious,  yet,  on  that  occafion,  I  did  not 
hefitate  to  diredt  it,  which  was  attended  with 
the  moft  happy  fuccefs,  while  thofe  who  ne- 
gledted  it,  loft  many  of  their  mdft  valuable 
negroes.  The  truth  is,  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  depends  fo  much  upon  the 
occurrence  of  various  circumftances,  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  preclude  fafliion  from  good  practice. 

For  the  above  reafons,  and  others  arifing 
from  the  fame  unhappy  fource,  the'  incerti¬ 
tude  of  cure  is  greatly  encreafed,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  danger  of  falling  into  contempt. 

When  I  confider  the  great  erudition  and  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  with  which  fdme  of  the 
faculty  are  diflinguifhed,  I  am  convinced,  that 
even  an  able  apothecary ,  who  has  availed  him- 
felf  of  all  the  modern  difcoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments,  is  greatly  fuperior  to  Hippocrates ,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  ancient  phyficians  put  toge¬ 
ther*  in  the  treatment  of  a  difeafe;  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  the  prefent  practice ,  in  the 
bands  of.  a  few ,  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
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practice  of  any  preceding  age ;  but  had  Hippo - 
crates  lived  in  this  century,  and  known  what 
an  able  apothecary  may  at  this  day  know,  wre 
ihould,  long  ere  now,  have  had  a  theory  and 
practice  of  Phyfic,  as  fimple  and  per  fed,  as 
he  was  fimple  and  great . 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  contem> 
plate  the  encreafing  commercial  jlate  of'  phyfic, 
which  naturally  difcourages  the  lopping  off 
any  fuperfluities  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  trade ,  and  checks  the  prcgrefs  to  that 
Jhnplicity  which  confiitutes  the  ejfience  of  good 
praClice^-and  ft  amps  a  juft  value  on  the  faithful 
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spr'tfiv  trrsr.  and  at  the  lame  time  conlider  the 
miftakes  arifing  from  contradictory  theories , 
and  the  injuries  that  proceed  from  myftery , 
prejudice ,  andfafhion  in  phyfic ,  I  am  perfuaded 
there  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  practice 
was  wo? ft,  in  the  hands  of  many  — - .  Nor¬ 

thing  can  redeem  the  linking  credit  of  the  moft 
honourable  and  humane  profeftion  under  heaven , 
but  the  abolition  of  the  degrading ,  inexpedi¬ 
ent,  and  hurtjul  mode  op  fatisfyhig  the  apothe¬ 
caries,  the  banifhment  of  commerce,  myftery, 
prejudice,  and fafhion  from  the  fiacred  art,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  more  Jimplificd  theory  and 
•  practice.  S  uch  a  reformation  is  devoutly  wifhed 
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for  by  every  corifiderate,  intelligent  man,  arid 
by  none  more  cordially  than  the  mojl  learned , 
confcientiouSy  and  dijintere/led  part  of  the  fa¬ 
culty,  many  of  whom  have  lamented  to  me  the 
prefent  fate  of  the  practice  fphy/ic  hi  terms  of 
deep  regret . 

The  foregoing  ftridtures,  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare,  do  not  proceed  from  any 
want  of  regard  to  the  faculty,  as  they  feem, 
from  their  unfortunate  fituation,  in  a  manner 
compelled  into  the  pradlice  of  which  I  com¬ 
plain  ;  hut  they  proceed  from  a  fincere  regard 
to  the  prdfefllon,  among  whom  I  have  fome 
Valuable  friends,  who ,  as  men  of  honour ,  'and' 
in  the  line  of  their  profeffion,  are  equally  the 
objedts  of  my  imitation  andefteem.  No  man 
entertains  a  higher  opinion  than  I  do  of  the 
phyfician,  or  other  pradiifer,  who  with  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  one  hand, 
and  integrity  and  humanity  in  the  other,  de¬ 
votes  his  days  to  the  relieving  the  pains  and 
bufferings  of  the  afflidted,  he  may  be  truly 
filed  the  friend  of  man.  There'  are  indeed 
thofe  of  another  defeription  in  every  country, 
both  regular  and  irregular ;  but  here  I  fail 
forbear  to  exhibit  a  pidlure,  which  a  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  my  readers ,  as  wed  as  my  own, 
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forbids  me  to  draw .  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
phyfic  is  an  honourable  and  ufeful Jcience  to  the 
learned  and  difmterejled ;  but  a  trade ,  a  fad 
trade  to  the  felfijh  and  ignorant .  There  was  a 
time  when  our  lefs  poliffied  forefathers  mea- 
fured  the  abilities  of  the  phyfician  and  apothe¬ 
cary,  by  the  length  of  the  prefcription,  and 
the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  dofes ;  and 
ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  there  are  ftill  not  a 
few  who  make  this  injudicious  eftimate. 
Th£re  was  a  time  when  almoft  every  drug 
was  cried  up,  as  pofleffing  fotne  wonderful 
virtue ;  at  this  day,  however,  from  the  moft 
accurate  experiments  and  obfervation,  the 
drugs  of  real  worth  in  medicine  are  reduced  to 
an  inconliderable  number ;  and,  it  is  now 
found,  that  the  boafted  virtues  of  the  reft  never 
exifted  any  where,  but  in  the  imagination  of 
the  antiquated  prefcribers  ;  yet  there  are  ftili 
fome  of  this  fort  of  medicine  mongers,  who 
continue  to  puniffi  fociety  with  their  abfurd 
prefcriptions. 

But  in  an  age  “  more  fertile  in  great  events, 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  diftinguiffied  by 
important  difcoveries,  and  the  completion  of 
former  events,  diftinguiffied  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
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the  fuccefs  with  which  they  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  In  an  age,  when  great  numbers  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  profefiions,  are  famili¬ 
arizing  thofe  ftudies,  which  were  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  acceffible  only  to  fuch  as  had 
dedicated  themfelves  to  literary  and  phiJofo- 
phical  purfuits ;  in  fuch  an  age,*  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  phyfic,  like  the  other  arts  and 
fciences,  will,  at  laid,  be  freely  invefigated , 
improved,  and Jimp  lifted  ?  and  as  a  preliminary 
Hep  to  improvement,  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
the  wifdom,  propriety,  and  fafety ,  oj'  treating 
the  apothecaries  with  a  liberality  becoming  their 
profejjion ,  will  be  difcovercd  and  adopted  ?  by 
which  means  a  necelTary  body  of  men  will  be 
rendered  mold  ufeful  and  refpedtable.  In  fuch 
an  age  as  this,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
plain,  rational,  almojl  felf-evident  doctrine  of 
the  prcferving  principle,  elementary  air,  as 
Hated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  be  critically 
examined,  underfood,  and  applied ;  and  that  the 
Aqua  Salubris  will,  ere  long,  be  prepared  in 
every  houfe,  and  its  lingular  benefits  generally 
realized  ? 

Although  I  am  perfuaded,  that  my  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Aqua  Salubris,  and  my 
fdridtures  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  prac- 

*  Baron  Bulfield, 
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tice  of  phyfic,  will  receive  the  approbation  of 
feme  of  the  moil  refpedlable  part  of  the  ft- 
culty  ;  yet  I  am,  at  the  fame  time,  feniible 
that  they  will  create  me  many  enemies,  of 
which  I  have  begun  to  have  fome  experience. 
My  endeavours  to  bring  the  Aqua  Salubris 
into  ufe,  haw  already  been  attended  with  no 
fmall  injury  to.  my  practice;  but  regardlefs  of 
confequences,  I  fhalt  think  it  my  duty  to 
proceed  with  unremitting  diligence  in  the  be¬ 
nevolent  undertaking,  which,  from  the  belt 
intentions,  I  have  ventured  to  begin.  I  fall, 
therefore ,  without  dread ,  commit  my f elf  to 
the  jujiice  and  magnanimity  of  the  Sovereign , 
and  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Leg  future,  of  the 
moji  honourable  nation  on  earth ,  which ,  I 
hope,  will  not  fifer  one  to  be  undone  by  my 
liberality  to  the  public. 

I  cannot  exprefs  the  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  mind  I  feel,  in  giving  this  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Aqua  Salubris  to  the  world,  as 
being;  the  moffc  honourable  and  effential  fervice 

O 

I  can  ever  expedt,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  have 
in  my  power  to  render  to  the  human  race  in 
general,  or  my  country  in  particular.  So 
much  am  1  affiired  of  its  great  utility,  that  I 
do  not  fcruple  to  hazard  the  opinion  I  would 
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wifii  to  be  formed  of  my  integrity  as  a  man, 
and  my  reputation  as  a  phyfician,  on  the  con- 
yidtion  of  the  mod  difcerning  and  philofophi- 
cal  man  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  refill t- 
ing  from  a  fair  and  an  impartial  trial :  nor  am 
I  ambitious  of  any  greater  credit  in  the  line  of 
my  profeflion,  than  to  be  chiefly  inftrumental 
in  bringing  it  into  ufe,  and  making  its  virtues 
generally  known. 

Thus  I  have  performed  a  duty ,  which*  a  re¬ 
gard for  the  inter  efts  of  mankind,  and  a  love  to 
my  country ,  would  permit  me  no  longer  to  delay . 
What  fhare  of  approbation  I  Aral!  receive  from 
the  prefen t  age,.  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjec¬ 
ture;  but  I  reft  afiured,  when  remaining  pre¬ 
judices  fhall  have  yielded  to  further  advances 
in  fcience  and  experimental  knowledge,  that  I 
fhall  hold  a  place  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  generations  to  come,  in  conflderation  of  be- 

O 

ing  the  phyfician  who  fir  ft  communicated  the 
extenfive  virtues  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  and  re¬ 
commended  it  to  general  ufe,  as  a  necefiary  of 
life,  as  the  mod  rational  means  of  attaining 
length  of  days  with  happinefs,  and  of  prevent¬ 
ing  and  alleviating  the  pains  and  fufferings  in¬ 
cident  to  mankind ;  as  the  phyfician  who, 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  perfonal  intereft, 

E  4  pub- 
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publiflied  an  advice,  which  will  remain  unal¬ 
terably  valid  in  every  climate,  and  through  all 
fucceeding  ages,  fo  long  as  the  human  frame 
fhall  confift  of  the  fame  materials,  and  while 
the  laws  of  nature  fhall  continue  the  fame* 

*■-  r.  .  •  .  ...  ...  -»•.*» 


1  come  now  to  point  out  a  number  of  (iif- 
eafes  which  commonly  admit  of  a  temporary 
relief  from  a  judicious  admin iftrat ion  of  medi¬ 
cine,  but  which,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  patient,  too  frequently  recur.  Happily, 
however,  the  return  of  thefe  complaints  may 
now  be  prevented  by  the  ufe  of  the  Aqua  Sat 
lubris>  as  a  neceflary  of  life,  in  the  manner  I 
have  directed ;  or  their  virulence  may  be 
greatly  mitigated,  fo  as  to  render  them  very 
tolerable. 

Every  intelligent  perfon  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  it  is  much  eafier  to  prevent  maladies  than 

Hhttjb;; 
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to  cure  them.  He  muft  be  fenfible  that  con¬ 
futation,  health,  and  even  character,  in  a  great 
degree,  depend  on  what  he  eats  and  drinks, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  lives.  He  muft 

.  ■'  c  * 
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alfo  be  convinced,  that  he,  as  well  as  others, 
from  the  vicifiitudes  of  the  weather,  from  his 
employment,  from  his  convivial  pleafures,  and 
other  caufes,  is  daily  liable  to  various  com^ 
plaints,  particularly  rheumatifm,  gout,  gra¬ 
vel,  ftone,  fcurvy,  debility,  and  other  chronic 
diforders,  in  his  own  right,  and  fometimes 
by  inheritance,  Thofe  who  reafonabiy  ex¬ 
pert  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  health,  will  readily 
perceive  the  neceflity  of  a  wife  regulation  of 
the  paffions,  of  attention  to  diet,  and  of  tem¬ 
perance  in  eating  and  drinking :  they  will  fee  the 
Ueceffity  of  exercife,  expoiition  to  the  weather, 
regularity  of  hours,  and  early  rifing.  But 
notwithstanding  the  greateft  care  that  can  be 
taken,  we  are  ftill  expofed  to  the  diforders  al- 

readv  mentioned.  Thofe  who  are  fo  faithful 
* 

to  themfelves,  as  to  layafide  their  prejudices, 
will  find  the  Aqua  Salubrisy  combined  as  di¬ 
rected,  the  moft  agreeable,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  effectual  prefervative  againft 
thefe  complaints,  or  it  will,  at  leaft,  render 
life  very  comfortable  under  them. 


But 


But  too  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  it, 
when  thefe  complaints  come  on  with  great 
violence,  or  have  been  of  long  {landing,  more 
powerful  medicines  will,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
become  neceffary :  the  elementary  principle, 
Pixibie  Air ,  valuable  as  it  is  on  fuch  occa¬ 
sions,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  preferving,  re- 
florin g,  convalefcent  remedy,  rather  than  an 
active  and  powerful  medicine.  What  num¬ 
bers  of  every  description  who,  like  myfelf, 
i  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  in  dread  of  tedious  and 
refllefs  nights  of  agonizing  pain,  and  who 
fliall  have  the  prudence  to  avail  themfelvcs  of 
the  wholefome,  difinterefted  advice  now  given, 
will  pafs  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  cafe 
and  tranquillity,  f 

It  has  been  obferved  to  me,  that  as  fimple 
water  teems  to  have  been  the  only  drink  for 
man,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  ought,  on  that 
account,  to  be  the  only  drink  in  a  ftate  of 
civilized  fociety.  Thole  who  hold  fuch  an 
opinion,  feem  to  forget,  that  a  pure  ftate  of 
nature,  if  ever  there  were  any  fuch,  muft  have 
exifted  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  records  ; 
for,  by  every  account  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  yet  difcovered,  they  have  afforded  no 
inconsiderable  teftiinonies  of  their  being  di¬ 
rected 
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rafted  by  art.  I  apprehend  art  to  be  the  bell: 
improvement  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  the  exercife  of  the  human  intelleft,  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  bef  application  of  the  various  pro - 
duff  ions  of  nature^ Jo  the  ufe  of  nian.  In  an 
abfolute  Hate  of  nature,  the  human  fpecies 
mull  have  employed  their  whole  attention 
about  their  mere  fubfiftence,  feeding  on  acorns 
and  nuts,  and  fuch  like  wild  productions, 
and  drinking  the  waters  of  the  brook  they 
muft  have  covered  themfelves  with  fig-leaves 
or  fkins,  and  Iheltered  themfelves  from  the 

i  * 

inclemency  of  the  weather  in  caves  and  holes 
of  the  rock  :  they  muft  have  palled  a  dreary 
folitary  exiilence,  in  contemplation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  be  the  progenitors  of  fubfequent  ge¬ 
nerations,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  to  be 
fubdued  and  civilized  by  art ;  but  to  fhow  that 
water  was  not  intended  as  the  foie  drink  of 
mankind,  at  leaft  in  a  Hate  of  fociety,  it  needs 
only  to  be  obierved,  that  wine  and  ftrong  li¬ 
quors  were  ufed  in  the  very  earliell  of  ages, 
of  which  we  have  the  moll  diflan t  accounts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  the  Author  of  our  being,  who  giveth  li¬ 
berally,  and  upbraideth  not,  did  not  intend  to 
feed  the  human  race  like  felons,  on  bread  and 

water 
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water;  but  having  furnifhed  us  with  animals 
and  vegetables  for  our  ufe,  and  to  be  railed 
and  cultivated  by  our  induftry,  hath  alfo  in- 
ftrudted  us  by  art,  to  prepare  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  not  only 
to  enable  us  to  fuftain  the  laborious  toils  of 
hufbandry,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  but 
alfo  to  render  the  life  of  man  focial,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  agreeable.  So  far  is  water,  va- 
valuable  as  it  is,  from  being  intended  as  the 
only  drink,  that  I  may  fafely  affirm,  that 
wine  is  equally  natural  with  water ;  for  the 
fermentive  procefs  is  nature’s  own  work  as 
much  as  vegetation,  and  that  the  juices  of  the 
grape,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  may  not  be 
loft  for  our  ufe,  the  fermentive  procefs  takes 
place  of  its  own  accord,  without  our  interven¬ 
tion.  We  can  indeed  regulate,  or  accelerate, 
and  reftrain  fermentation,  but  we  can  no  more 
produce  it,  than  we  could  caufe  a  tree  to  ve¬ 
getate. 

RHEUMATISM. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  other  chronic  difeafes,  and  pro¬ 
bably  many  of  the  acute  kind,  are  occafioned 
by  a  deficiency  of  Fixible  Air  in  the  fyftem. 

This 
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This  elementary  preferving  principle,  being 
extremely  volatile,  readily  makes  its  efcape 
through  the  pores,  even  when  they  are  fo 
much  obftruCted  as  to  prevent  the  tranfpira- 
tion  of  grolTer  matter,  which  ought  alfo  to 
tranfpire,  and  leaves  the  faline,  oily,  inflam¬ 
matory,  earthy,  and  aqueous  particles  to  aCt 
upon  each  other,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
fpeCtive  attracting,  and  repelling  powers, 
which  thereby  form  new  and  various  combi¬ 
nations  productive  of  thefe  complaints  *  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  whatever  obftruCts  the  per- 
fpiration,  whether  changes  of  weather,  expo- 
fition  to  heats  and  colds,  wet  feet,  damp  fitu- 
ations,  thin  clothing,  or  unwholefome  indi¬ 
gestible  food,  when  the  fermentive  procefs  in 

■  i  * 

digeftion  goes  on  badly,  and  furniflies  but 
little  Fixible  Air,  all  thefe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufes,  and  the  various 
new  morbid  combinations  formed  in  the  ab- 

*  iC  We  have  no  where,  fays  an  excellent  philofopher, 
<c  more  ftriking  examples  of  the  convert  on  of  matter  into 
ct  new  forms,  than  in  the  bodies  of  animals :  changes  e£- 
u  feCled  by  a  natural  procefs,  which  art  has  in  vain  at- 
u  tempted  to  imitate  or  account  for.” 

Newman’s  Chymistry. 
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fence  of  the  Fixiblc  Air,  may  be  called  the 
proximate  eaufes  of  thefe  maladies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rheumatifm,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic.  The  acute  is  ufu- 
ally  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  fometimes  with  a  fwelling  of  the  parts 
affedted*  and  fhould  be  treated  like  any  other 
inflammatory  fever.  It  generally  attacks  youth 
and  the  adult,  who  are  what  is  called  pletho¬ 
ric,  or  full  of  blood ;  but  as  this  kind  does 
not  come  under  the  clafs  of  the  diforders  of 
which  I  am  now  to  treat,  I  fhall  pafs  to  the 
chronic  rheumatifm,  fo  called  from  its  conti¬ 
nuance* 

This  complaint  commonly  arflidls  perfons 
ceafing'  to  be  young,  and  the  aged.  The 
chronic  rheumatifm  is  rarely  accompanied  with 
fever,  inflammation,  or  fwelling.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  ftationary,  and  feizes  upon  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  frequently  the  large  articu¬ 
lations  or  joints,  the  fhoulders,  hip-bone, 
back,  loins*  or  knees.  Sometimes  it  is  almcit 
univerfal,  at  other  times  it  is  erratic,  and  wan¬ 
ders  from  place  to  place,  and  on  that  occafion 
it  greatly  refembles  the  gout. 

The  following  effectual  remedies  I  have 
ufed  myfelf  to  remove  this  complaint  in  the 

fir  ft 
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firft  inftance,  with  conftant  fuccefs,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  have  prefcribed  with  equal 
advantage  to  many  others.  In  the  firft,  I 
put  myfelf  upon  a  cooling  diluting  regimen 
for  two  or  three  days  before  I  take  any  medi¬ 
cine,  fuch  as  weak  mutton  broth,  milk  por¬ 
ridge,  or  water  gruel  with  a  little  wine ;  I  then 
begin  my  medical  courfe  with  cleaning  firft 
the  pafiages  with  a  gentle  antimonial  emetic* 
The  fecond  night  after  taking  the  emetic,  I 
take  the  following  medicine  : 

R  Camphor,  five  grains,  mefcurius  dulcis, 
or  fweet  mercury,  three  grains,  conferve 
of  rofes,  the  bignefs  of  half  a  nutmeg, 
formed  into  a  bolus ;  after  which  I  take 
the  following  draught ,  and  occafionally 
repeat  it  every  third  or  fourth  night 
after  : 

R  Antimonial  wine,  twenty -five  drops ; 

Thebaic  tincture,  or  laudanum,  the  fame 
quantity;  pure  wafer,  an  ounce  and  a 

half. 

The  night  following  I  fake  a  bolus,  with 
only  two  grains  of  fweet  mercury,  but  the 

other 
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other  ingredients  as  before,  and  fo  continue 
taking  it  every  night  until  my  pains  abate,  or 
my  mouth  is  a  little  affedted.  When  that 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  I  defift,  and  take  the 
following  opening  draught,  half  at  bed-time, 
the  other  half  in  the  morning  early  : 

R  Powder  of  rhubarb,  twenty  grains ; 
fal.  pollychreft.  two  drachms ;  tindture 
of  rhubarb,  three  drachms  ;  mint  water, 
an  ounce ;  pure  water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

In  a  night  or  two  after,  I  repeat  the  bolus, 
and  fometimes  the  antimonial  draught  with  or 
without  the  laudanum,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  require,  and  thus  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before,  until  my  pains  are  confi- 
derably  abated ;  I  then  commence  the  ufe  of 
the  alkaline  folution,  faturated  with  Fixible 
Air ,  which  I  diftinguifli  by  the  name  of 
Aqua  Salubris  Alkalina ,  and  is  the  lame  as 
the  Aqua  Mephitic  a  Alkalina ,  fo  highly  and 
jujlly  recommended  by  Dr*  Falconer,  which  I 
have  already  had  occalion  to  mention* 

This  valuable  folution  is  prepared  moft  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  following  manner  : — Put  two 

ounces 
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ounces  and  a  quarter  of  the  fait  of  tartar  *  ot 
wormwood  into  an  open  earthen  veffel,  com¬ 
monly  called  Queen's-ware,  and  add  to  it  five 
wine  quarts,  or  a  little  more,  of  diftilled,  or  other 
pure  and  foft  water,  and  ftir  it  about  for  the 
firft  hour  frequently,  with  a  piece  of  clean 
wood,  and  let  it  ftand  to  diflblve  for  the  Jfpace 
of  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  then  pour  off, 
clear  and  free  from  any  refiduum  or  depofition 
of  any  indiffolved  matter  that  may  remain,  as 
much  as  will  fill  the  middle  glafs  of  Dr. 
Nooth’s  apparatus  ;  the  alkaline  liquor  is  then 
to  be  impregnated  with  Fixible  Air  for  the 
fpace  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  that  time j 
when  the  Fixible  Air  ceafes  to  rife  in  the  lower 
glafs  of  the  apparatus,  frefh  materials  muft  be 
put  into  that  glafs  to  renew  the  effervefcence, 
which  muft  be  repeated  four  or  five  times,  and 
then  the  Aqua  Salubris  Alkalina ,  or  the  alka¬ 
line  folution ,  will  be  fufficiently  impregnated  * 

F  .  it 

*  For  6  very  inveterate  rheumatifin  of  a  long  {landing, 
and  when  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  admit,  t 
have  fometimes  increafed  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  falts, 
and  directed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  three 
quarters,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  water  already  men¬ 
tioned ;  but  when  the  ufe  of  the  folution  becomes  necef- 
fary  for  a  length  of  time,  L, apprehend  the  firft  prefeription 

is 
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it  is  then  to  be  put  into  half  pint  bottles* 
which  are  moft  convenient,  and  to  be  well 
corked  and  cemented  with  wrax,  and  laid  on 
their  Tides  in  the  cellar,  or  other  cooler  part 
of  the  houfe.  Of  this  folution  I  drank  about 
eight  ounces,  or  half  of  a  pint,  every  fixth 
hour,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  fix  in  the 
evening,  and  bed-time,  with  a  little  Holland’s 
geneva  or  brandy,  and  well  fweetened  with 
honey,  and  fometimes  with  milk  added*  for 
the  firft  twro  or  three  days  ;  then  I  proceed 
for  a  fewT  days  more  with  a  half  pint  every 
eighth  hour,  andat  laft  with  one  half  pint  even¬ 
ing  and  morning,  until  my  pains  are  abated  ;  in 
the  mean  time  I  ufe  the  Aqua  Salubris  in  the 
manner  prefcribed  as  my  common  daily  drink, 
I  had  made  trial  of  Mr.  Bewley’s  method  of 
taking  ^the  alkaline  folution,  but  by  repetition, 
it  became  difagreeable  to  my  ftomach,  which 
led  me  to  the  foregoing  method,  and  which  I 
have  pradlifed  ever  fince.  Mr.  Bewley  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  merit  of  difcovering,  that  al- 

is  fufficiently  ftrong ;  alfo  in  a  violent  fciatica,  or  where 
the  fttuation  would  admit,  I  have  di reded  cupping,  and 
the  lame  evening  a  blifter  to  be  applied,  and,  as  toon  as 
the  blifter  was  fkinned  over,  the  frequent  application  of 
Dr.  Steers’  Opodeldoc,  with  manifeft  fuccefs. 
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fcaliiie  falts  are  capable  of  being  neutralized  by 
Fixible  Air ,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Colburn , 
of  Bath,  has  the  credit  of  afcertaining  the  fol- 
*vent  power  of  the  alkaline  folution  in  calcareous 
cafes,  or  ftone  and  gravel.  1  believe  I  am  the 
frf ,  at  lead:  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has  applied 
the  alkaline  folution  to  the  cure  of  the  rheuma¬ 
tifm ,  for  a  number  of  years,  with  equal  and 
invariable  fuccefs ;  the  effectual  remedies  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  being  firft  taken.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  my  rheumatifm  is  effectually  prevented 
by  the  ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  until  I  ei¬ 
ther  difcontinue  it,  or  am  attacked  with  a  fe- 
vere  cold,  on  which  occafions  I  feel  a  flight 
degree  of  my  complaint ;  but  thefe  flight  re¬ 
turns  yield  to  a  few  dofes  of  the  folution,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris  as  my  common 
drink.  In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  generally 
very  prejudicial,  as  alfo  fevere  purgatives, 
which  only  ferve  to  reduce  the  fhrength  of  the 
patient,  and  to  continue  and  rivet  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  Lady,  a 
little  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  confined  to  her  bed  by  the  rheumatifm, 
and  alfo  complained  of  an  obtufe  dull  pain  in 
her  fide,  which,  however,  did  not  affedt  her 
breathing.  She  had  unfortunately  loft  about 
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ten  ounces  of  blood,  by  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
fician,  and  was  taken  fo  ill  foon  after,  that  her 
friends  defpaired  of  her  life,  and  another  phy- 
fician  was  immediately  called  in.  When  he 
arrived,  he  found  the  lofs  of  blood  had  occa- 
fioned  a  fevere  intermittent  fever,  and  the  pain 
in  her  fide  ftill  remained  as  bad  as  ever.  He 
directed  a  blifter  to  be  immediately  applied  to 
the  fide  affected,  by  which  her  pain  was  foon 
relieved  j  but  it  required  fome  time,  with 
bark,  generous  wine,  and  nutritious  diet,  to 
fubdue  an  obftinate  tertian.  This  miftakc 
was  a  ftrong  example  of  medical  prejudice  and 
fafhion,  or  what  the  excellent  Dr .  Zimmer  ?nan 
very  juftly  calls  routine ,  andfalfe  experience  in 
phyfic .  No  two  characters  have  a  greater  re- 
femhlance  to  each  other,  than  the  able  General 
and  the  experienced  Pbyjician  ;  they  both  aCt 
with  a  conftant  conformity  to  the  occurrence 
of  various  circumstances  which  may  arife ; 
therefore  I  may  fafely  affirm,  there  never  was, 
in  any  age,  an  able  man ,  and  faithful  to  his 
triifly  either  a  fafhionable  General ,  or  a  fa - 
f don  able  Phyfcian . 
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GOUT. 

Although  I  confefs  I  do  not  know  an  in*-- 
ftance  where 'the  ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris-  has 
prevented  the  return  of  this  complaint,  yet  I 
can,  with  as  great  certainty  affirm,  that  it  has 
contributed  greatly  to  mitigate  the  paroxfms , 
and  to  render  them  lefs  frequent,  when  ufed 
as  a  common  drink.  This  diforder,  like  the 
former,  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  Fixible 
Air  in  the  fyffem,  and  the  morbific  matter 
which  is  accumulated,  may  be  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  rejolved  by  the  alkaline  folution,  and  the 
accumulation  greatly  prevented .  During  the 
fit,  little  or  no  afiiftance  can  be  effectually, 
given  ;  all  that  can  be  with  fafety  done  is,  to 
adminifter  gentle,  warm,  laxative  medicines,  to 
carry  off  the  offending  matter,  and  frictions  to 
the  parts  affeCted,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep 
the  difeafe  at  the  extremities,  the  greateft  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  more  vital  parts.  Should  it 
afcend  to  the  ffomach  or  head,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  wine,  cordials,  or  opiates,  muff  be  em¬ 
ployed,  in  fufficient  force,  to  remove  it.  As 
loon  as  the  fit,  which  confiffs  of  a  number  of 
paroxifins,  is  over,  the  patient,  if  he  is  pru- 
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dent,  and  has  learned  to  profit  by  his  pall, 
fad  experience,  muft  immediately,  with  refo-. 
lutlon,  apply  himfelf  to  the  bed  means  of  led 
fening  the  violence  of  the  fucceeding  fit.  The 
bell  means  of  affeding  fo  deferable  a  purpofe \ 
is  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  alkaline  Jo  hit  ion, 
guarded  with  good  Madeira,  cherry,  or  good 
old  fpirits,  and  fweetened  with  honey,  if  it 
agrees  with  the  domach,  at  lead:  three  times  a 
day,  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  fome  con- 
fiderable  time  after  to  take  it  evening  and 
morning  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame 
time  making  the  Aqua  Sdlubris  his  u filial 
drink,  and  obferving  a  temperate,  eafily  di- 
netted  and  nutritious  regimen.  Were  fuch  a 
conduct  fteadily  attended  to,  immediatly  after 
the  firtt  attack,  or  firtt  approaches,  there 

feems  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  return  of 

/ 

the  gout  might  as  eafily  be  prevented  as  the 
return  of  the  rheumatifrrn 

GRAVEL . 

When  fand  or  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the 
kidnies,  or  difcharged  by  urine,  the  patient  is 
faid  to  have  the  Gravel  y  but  when  a  done  or 
dones  fall  into  the  bladder,  and  accumulates 

by 
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by  means  of  mucous  and  fabulous  matter,  to 
a  lize  that  will  not  admit  of  being  palfed  by 
urine,  it  is  then  called  the  Stone , 

In  a  fevere  ft  of  the  gravel,  it  the  patient 
happens  to  be  young  and  plethoric,  then  let-, 
ting  of  blood  may  be  necefiary,  with  fomenta¬ 
tions,  or  warm  bath  up  to  the  middle :  after 
which,  the  alkaline  folution  may  be  taken  as 
directed  for  the  rheumatifm,  at  lead  three 
times  in  twenty- four  hours,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  days,  or  more,  until  the  fymp- 
toms  abate,  and  the  gravel  disappears,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  as  already 
prefcribed,  fhould  be  the  ufual  and  daily 
drink,  with  now  and  then  a  laxative  medi¬ 
cine.  As  the  aged  are  not,  in  general,  liable 
to  inflammation  in  this  difeafe,  bleeding  is 
,  not  only  rarely  necefiary,  but  ufually  hurtful 
to  them  ;  therefore,  when  the  fit  is  fevere,  the 
fame  remedies  recommended  for  the  rheuma¬ 
tifm,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  If  the  patient  is  very  young,  the 
folution  muft  be  reduced  to  two-thirds,  or 
one  half  the  quantity  given  to  adults,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  age,  and  with  a  due  regard  tq 
Qther  circumftances. 
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S  T  O  N  E. 

i  '  j  i.  ..  ‘^n  I  1 1 ) 

When  the  (lone  falls  into  the  bladder,  and 
accumulates  to  a  fize,  which  prevents  its  paff- 
jng  by  urine,  the  alkaline  folution  *  muft  be 
ufed,  as  already  prefcribed  in  the  gravel,  or  a 
warm  injection,  confining  of  two  third  parts 
of  the  folution,  and  one-third  part  of  it  may 
be  adminiftered  with  common  water.  This 
operation  is  now  rendered  eafy,  by  means  of 
the  flexible  catheter,  a  modern  valuable  in¬ 
vention  ;  the  folution,  by  injedtion,  pofieffes 
all  its  folvent  powers  entire,  which  are  certainly 
diminifhed,  when  taken  by  the  mouth  in  its 
tranfition  to  the  bladder.  There  feems  no 
danger  from  irritability  in  the  ufe  of  the  in¬ 
jection,  which  is  not  near  fo  irritable  as  the 
urine  of  a  healthy  perfon ;  and  there  can  be 
no  danger  from  the  diftention,  if  care  is  taken 
not  to  injedt  the  folution  too  fuddenly. 
Whichever  is  preferred,  the  life  of  the  fo- 
lution  Ihould  be  continued  until  the  pains  are 

*  *  •  %  i.i 

*  The  folution  may  be  increafed  ir.  its  folvent  power, 
Ihould  the  nature  of  the  cafe  and  circumftances  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  require  it.  See  the  preceding  note. 
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removed,  and  the  flone  diminifhed,  or  per¬ 
haps  diffolved;  then  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  as 
preferibed,  fweetened  with  honey  or  capil- 
laire,  will  be  the  befl  ufual  drink,  and,  in  all 
probability,  prevent  the  future  accumulation 
of  the  flone  It  is  fortunate  for  thofe  af- 
flidled  with  this  diforder,  when  they  like  ho¬ 
ney,  for  they  may,  with  great  advantage,  indulge 
the  ufe  of  it.  The  food  in  general  fhould  be 
bland,  and  moderately  nutritious  ;  and  when 
the  Aqua  Salubris  may  prove  too  irritating, 
which  it  fometimes  does  in  cafes  of  the  flone, 

*  c£  That  calcareous  earths  are  made  foluble  in  water,  by 
being  united  with  more  than  their  proportion  of  Fixible 
Air,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  feries  of  well-conducted 
and  accurate  experiments  of  an  eminent  modern  philofopher, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendifh.  This  difeovery  fuggefted  the 

dr 

idea  of  the  folubility  of  the  human  calculus  while  yet  in  the 
bladder,  by  the  regular  and  continued  ufe  of  Fixible  Air. 
Dr.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Percival  nrft  inculcated  this  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  Gentlemen  pointed  out,  that 
the  diminution  of  calculi,  or  fmall  ftones,  being  put  into 
fermenting  mixtures,  as  obferved  by  Dr.  Hales,  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Fixible  Air  liberated  in  thefe  mixtures.  The 
diminution  likewife  of  fome  calculi,  by  being  immerfed, 
and  macerated  in  water  impregnated  with  Fixible  Air,  has 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Doctors  Saunders,  Per- 
rival,  and  Falconer*” 

Dobson’s  Commentaries. 
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mucilaginous  liquors,  fuch  as  lintfeed  tea,  bar** 
ley- water,  and  fuch  like,  may  be  impregnated 
with  Fixible  x4ir,  and  tiled  with  much  benefit 
tQ  the  patient, 

BLOOD T  URINE , 

♦  '  t  * 

Perfons  liable  to  the  foregoing  diforders,  are 
alfo  fubjedt  to  pafs  bloody  urine*  It  is  occa- 
honed  by  the  acrimonious  matter  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  rheumatifm  and  gout,  or  fmall 
gravel  and  ftones  eroding  the  coats  of  the  ure¬ 
ters  :  the  patient  fhould  drink  half  a  pint  of' 
the  Aqua  Salubris>  fweetened  well  with  ho¬ 
ney,  to  which  fhould  be  added  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  fix  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  turpentine,  three  times,  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  two  or  three  days  *  and  while 
he  continues  the  Aqua  Salubris  as  his  ufual 
drink,  in  the  manner  already  recommended* 
he  may  reft  allured  it  will  not  return. 

s  c  u  r  v  r. 

There  is  no  difeafe,  except  the  plague  or  le- 
profy,  with  which  the  human  body  is  afftidted, 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  deficiency  of  the 
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Fixible  Air  than  in  the  Scurvy,  efpecially  that 
fpecies  of  it  contracted  on  long  voyages,  called 
the  Sea  Scurvy .  Conftantly  living  on  falted 
meats,  mufty  bread,  and  bad  water,  for  a 
length  of  time,  frequently  produces  the  higheft 
putrid  and  malignant  fymptoms.  The  fibres 
lofe  their  elafticity  and  tenacity,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  is  attended  fometimes  with 
danger  that  the  patient  can  be  moved :  but  even 
in  this  deplorable  fituation,  the  Fixible  Air 
affords  the  patient  almoft  inftantaneous  relief ; 
the  befl:  remedy  is  the  alkaline  folution,  taken 
in  the  fame  manner  as  prefcribed  for  the  rheu- 
matifm.  When  the  alkaline  J elution  cannot 
be  prepared  for  want  of  an  apparatus,  it  may 
be  ufed  after  the  manner  recommended  by 
Dr.  Hulm  ;  “  take  of  pure  fait  of  tartar,  one 
ounce  troy  weight,  diffolve  it  in  fixteen  ounces 
of  common  water,  and  call  it  the  alkaline 
mixture ;  alfo  take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
two  ounces  (in  meafure)  of  common  water 
fourteen  ounces,  to  be  called  the  acid  mixture , 
Let  the  patient  take  half  an  ounce  (in  mea¬ 
fure)  of  the  alkaline  mixture,  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  four  times  a  day,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  let  him  drink  half  an 
ounce  of  the  acid  mixture ,  in  the  fame  quan- 
\w  .  '  tity 
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thy  of  water,  and  continue  thefe  medicines  till 
the  fcorbutic  fvmptoms  difappear,  and  the 
patient’s  health  be  reftored.  If  occafion  ftiould 
require,  the  dole  may  be  increafed  to  double 
the  quantity/’  The  Aqua  Salubris  Ihould,  at 
the  lame  time,  conftitute  the  daily  drink  of 
the  patient,  a  continuance  in  which  will  ef- 
fe&ually  fecure  him  from  a  return  of  the 
diieafe. 

I  have  had  great  fatisfkdlion  in  finding  the 
efficacy  of  the  Aqua  Salubris  in  fcorbutic  com¬ 
plaints,  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  trials  during 
feme  long  fea  voyages.  About  five  years  ago, 
Capt.  Portlock,  of  the  King  George,  and 
Capt.  Dixon,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  failed 
on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  the  North¬ 
ward  coafl  of  America ;  I  directed  a  quantity 
of  the  Aqua  Salubris  to  be  fent  on  board  each 
fhip,  in  order  to  put  it  to  the  moll  fevere  tell. 
Upon  their  arrival  from  their  voyage  round  the 
world,  they  both  allured  me,  it  had  in  every 
fcorbutic  cafe  the  befi  effeBs .  Capt.  Dixon 
was  himfelf  brought  to  the  brink  of  death  with 
a  fevere  fcurvy,  accompanied  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  fever,  and  attributes  the  favourable  efcape 
he  made  to  the  great  antifceptic  power  of  the 
Aqua  Salubris  $  and  immediately,  upon  his 
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return  to  London,  had  recourfe  to  the  nfe  of 
it  again.  I  alfo  fent  fome  to  a  friend  on 
board  of  an  Eaft  India  fhip,  on  a  voyage  to 
China,  where  it  had  the  fame  immediate 
happy  effeCts  in  fome  very  dangerous  fcorbu- 
tic  cafes.  It  is  unfortunate .  for  the  feamen, 
who  are  neceflarily  expofed  to  the  ravages 
of  this  fatal  diforder,  that  no  good  method  has 
yet  been  fallen  upon  to  impregnate  a  large 
quantity  of  water  at  once,  as  the  glafs  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  certainly  prepares  it  mod:  per¬ 
fectly,  is  too  frangible  for  ufe  at  fea.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  giving  the  Fixible  Air  a  pro¬ 
per  direction  from  one  veffel  to  another,  and 
making  the  pipe  of  communication  between 
them  air  tight,  otherwife  the  Fixible  Air 
makes  its  efcape,  and  the  water  is  not  diffid¬ 
ently  impregnated.  Here  Dr.  PriefHey’s  in¬ 
vention,  though  very  meritorious,  as  leading 
to  the  improvement  of  the  glafs  apparatus, 
yet  requires  too  much  addrefs  to  be  very  ufe- 
ful.  I  have  heard  of  feveral  other  methods, 
but  none  of  them,  I  believe,  have  given  fa-? 
tisfaClion,  The  following  method  has  been 
fuggefted  to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  tried  :  Let  two 
calks  be  made,  one  tQ  contain  thirty,  and  the 
{  »  '  Other 
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other  about  eight  gallons,  the  fmaller  veffel 
to  be  contracted  at  the  head,  as  much  as  com 
veniently  can  be  done,  fo  as  to  preferve 
Strength.  Let  apertures,  capable  of  being 
ftopt  air  tight,  be  made  in  the  head  of  each 
calk,  for  filling  water  into  the  larger,  and 
putting  the  materials  for  liberating  the  Fixible- 
Air  in  the  fmaller  calk ;  let  the  veffels  com¬ 
municate  with  a  leathern  pipe,  one  end  of 
'  which  to  be  inferted,  air  tight,  into  the  head 
of  the  fmaller  veffel,  and  the  other  end  into 
the  fide  of  the  larger  calk,  about  four  inches 
from  the  bottom.  The  large  calk  to  be  filled 
about  three  parts  full  of  the  beft  pure  foft 
Water  that  can  be  got,  or  the  water  commonly 
ufed,  then  put  four  gallons  of  water  into  th« 
fmaller  calk,  and  add  two  pounds  (averdu- 
poife)  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  marble  duft,  and  afterwards  fecure 
the  apertures  in  each  cafk  with  Stoppers  or 
plugs,  air  tight.  In  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
at  moft  afterwards,  let  the  large  cafk  be  well 
agitated,  and  repeatedly,  and  the  fmaller  one 
mull  be  occasionally  Shaken,  but  gently,  left 
the  materials  contained  within  Should  be 
driven  into  the  pipe ;  and  every  three  or  four 
hours,  let  fome  of  the  frefh  materials  be  put 
**  intfc 
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into  the  (mailer  calk,  about  one  quarter  part 
of  what  was  ufed  at  firft,  until  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  acidulated,  which  may  be  known  by 
drawing  a  little  off  from  a  wooden  cock  in  the 
large  calk.  A  brafs  cock  muff  not  be  ufed* 
as  the  Fixible  Air  would  corrode  the  brafs, 
and  injure  the  water.  As  foon  as  the  water  is 
fufficiently  impregnated,  it  (hould  be  fecured 
in  large  (lone  bottles,  well  corked  and  ce¬ 
mented  with  pitch  or  turpentine,  prepared 
with  a  little  tallow  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  when 
a  bottle  is  opened,  it  (hould  be  immediately 
ufed,  as  the  impregnated  water  foon  lofes  its 
virtue  when  expofed  to  the  air.,  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  fome  more  commodious  and  per¬ 
fect  method  of  preparing  the  Aqua  Salubris , 
efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  (hips  on  long  voyages. 
It  is  but  reafonable  fome  trouble  (hould  be 
taken  to  preferve  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
feamen,  on  whofe  valour  and  laborious  fervices 
this  great  nation  depends  for  her  fccurity,  and 
for  her  wealth. 

r 

Hypochondriac  and  Hyjleric  Ajj'eclions. 

Thefe  diforders  in  men  and  women  are  very 

* 

fimilar,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  the  fex  will 

admit 


admit.  Perfons  of  relaxed  habits  and  defective 
digeftion,  which  ever  go  hand  in  hand,  are  in 
every  climate  fubjedt  to  them.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally,  in  this  country,  called  nervous  com¬ 
plaints.  The  word  nervous  is,  here  totally 
mifapplied,  it  originally  and,  emphatically  im¬ 
plies  ftrength  ;  but  by,  an  unaccountable  mif- 
application  of  terms,  it  is  now  ufed  to  denote 
weaknefs,'  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fyftem 
of  the  nerves  is  affedted.  Admitting  the  error, 
in  order  to  be  underftood,  I  muft  in  the  firft  place 
obferve,  that  thefe  complaints  require  but  little 
medicine,  and  only  fuch  as  tend  to  ftrengthen 
the  fibres  and  the  digeftive  powers.  My  in¬ 
telligent  readers  buffering  under  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  and  who  reafonably  expedl  to  enjoy 
health  and  ftrength  in  the  future  part  of  their 
lives,  muft  put  on  refolution,  and  lay  abide 
their  former  prejudices  :  they  muft  begin  with 
a  fubftantial  breakfaft  •>  almoft  all  the  nervous 
perfons  of  both  fexes  fhould  eat  a  Sandwich 
in  the  morning,  efpecially  if  they  cannot  do 
without  tea.  They  fhould  likewife  eat  a  fub¬ 
ftantial  dinner,  avoiding  things  that  are  windy, 
and  take  little  ornofupper,  fuch  as  a.  cruft  of 
bread  and  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  fuch  like ;  and 
the  Aqua  Salubris ,  already  preferibed,  fhould 
-  be 
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be  their  common  drink.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  take  a  thin  dice  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  few  difhes  of  difvigorating  tea,  by  the 
hour  of  dinner  they  are  replete  with  wind, 
upon  which  they  throw  a  great  combination 
of  difcordant  matters*  and  the  ftomach,  afto- 
niflied  at  the  unreafonable  talk,  is  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  perform  it  3  but  there  are 
others  who  arc  fubjedt  to  the  fame  complaints 

from  different  cauf'es*  Few  indeed  in  this,  or 

✓  * 

any  other  country,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  be  guilty  of  luxury ; 
and  chronic  diforders  may  arife  from  low  liv¬ 
ing  as  well  as  high;  The  exceffive  life  of  tea 
among  the  middling  and  lower  claffes,  efpeci- 
ally  fince  the  reduction  of  the  price*  confine¬ 
ment,  fedentary  and  hurtful  employments* 
have  rendered  thefe  diforders  fo  general,  that 
they  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  indolent  and 
rich;  As  all  thefe  defcriptions  of  perfons, 
both  high  and  low,  are  much  afflidfed  with  fla- 
tmlences,  the  confcant  effedt  of  indigeftion,  I 

r 

fhall  juft  obferve,  that  the  Aqua  Sahib  ns,  as 
prefcribed,  is  found,  in  common  cafes,  to  be 
the  beft  expeller  of  wind  (a  great  part  of 

G  which 

*  Df,  fiobfon  prefcribed  the  effervefcent  draught  three 
times  a  day,  to  a  patient  troubled  with  flatulence  for  a 

length 
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which  is  atmofpherical  air),  and  is  much  more 
fafe  than  ardent  fpirits  alone,  which  are  too 
often  employed  upon  thofe  occafions  :  and  for 
this  obvious  reafon,  the  Aqua  Salubris  in- 
fufed  with  a  little  fpirits,  being  taken  cold 
into  the  ftomach,  and  being  at  the  lame  time 
very  volatile,  and  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
expanded  air  it  meets  with,  neceffarily  expels 
it,  and  fuddenly  pervading  the  fyftem,  by  its 
ftimulus  it  accelerates  the  circulation,  and 
gives  vivacity  to  the  linking  fpirits  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  before  opprefled  with  expanded  air ; 
but  there  are  cafes  when  the  inflations  are  very 
great,  in  which  the  Fixible  Air  in  the  Aqua 
Salubris  would  be  prejudicial^  Other  reme¬ 
dies,  fuch  as  opium,  ether,  common  fpirits, 
infufions  of  ginger,  or  of  juniper  berries,  will 
be  more  proper,  taken  with  judgment.  Such 
as  are  troubled  with  violent  nervous  head- 
achs,  fhould  not  meddle  with  the  Aqua  Salu¬ 
bris,  until  they  are  gone  oft' ;  afterwards  it 
will  be  of  ufe. 

length  of  time,  with  mapifeft  advantage;  and  alfo  for  the 
lofs  of  appetite,  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

See  his  Commentaries,  page  105 — 10S. 

In  the  Aqua  Salubris  the  Fixible  Air  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft, 
which  renders  it  ftill  more  fafe  and  ufeful  to  flatulent  pa¬ 
tients.  1  1 


'Thus 
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Thus  I  have  ftated,  from  my’own  experience, 

the  falutary  effedts  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  ufed 
•  , 

as  a  necefiary  of  life,  in  preventing  the  return, 
or  greatly  mitigating  the  violence  of  a  number 
of  chronic  difeafes,  which,  if  neglected,  fadly 
imbitter  our  paffage  through  life,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  miferable  and  decrepit  old 
age.  Fixible  Air ,  considered  as  a  medicine 
only ,  has  been  applied  with  remarkable  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes.  Dr.  Dobfon, 
as  appears  by  his  excellent  Commentaries, 
found  its  falutary  effects  in  putrid  fevers,  ul¬ 
cerated  fore  throats,  meazles>  fmall  pox,  gan- 

% 

greens,  cancerous  ulcers,  flatulences,  and  fome 
difeafes  of  the  flomach.  Dr.  Hulm  and  Dr. 
Withering  obferved  its  efficacy  in  pulmonary 
confumptions  ;  and  X  have  feen  whey  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Fixible  Air,  and  well  fweetened 
with  honey,  produce  good  effedts  in  that  com¬ 
plaint,  but  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  cough,  uiilefs 
a  little  fyrup  of  poppies  is  added  to  take  off 
the  irritation. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  the  Aqua  Salubris  in  hot 

Countries . 

As  the  health  of  northern  countries  is  ow- 
•  ing  to  the  condenfation  of  Fixible  Air ,  fo  the 

G  2  iicknefs 
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ftcknefs  and  mortality  in  fouthern  climates  are 
owing  to  the  expanfton  of  the  fame  elemen¬ 
tary  principle,  and  its  being  abforbed  by  the 
moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  Relaxation  is 
the  confequence  of  great  heat  and  moifture, 
and  exceftive  bilious  fecretions  are  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  relaxation  ;  for  this  reafon,  almoft 
all  the  tropical  difeafes  may  be  faid  to  proceed 
from  a  bilious  putrefcence.  The  moft  deftruc- 
tive  difeafes  of  thefe  countries  are  the  remit¬ 
tent  putrid  fever,  the  dyfentery  and  liver 
complaint :  in  cold  latitudes,  the  lungs  are 
fooner  affedted  than  the  liver ;  but  in  hot 
climates,  the  exceftive  fecretion  of  bile  ex- 
pofes  the  liver  to  fuffer  from  obftrudtion,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  fuppuration.  The  Aqua  Sa¬ 
lieris,  from  its  Angular  power  of  reftfting  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  reftraining  the  fecretion  of  the 
bile  and  its  febrifugal  and  convalefcent  quali¬ 
ties,  will  be  an  ineftimable  acquifttion  to  thefe 
unhealthy  countries.  It  may  be  ufed  to  the 
greateft  advantage  as  a  common  beverage, 
combined  with  Madeira  or  red  port,  which 
laft  is  too  ftrong  and  heating  to  be  drank  alone 
in  thefe  countries. 

I  have  heard  with  equal  aftonifhment  and 
concern,  of  the  great  quantities  of  mercury 

that 
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that  are  prefcribed  in  this  diforder.  A  friend 
of  mine,  lately  from  the  Weft  Indies,  affured 
me,  he  had  known  one  drachm  of  calomel 
given  in  one  week  to  a  patient,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  eight  grains  a  day. 
Alas,  to  what  an  alarming  pitch  does 
fafhion  carry  the  practice  of  phyftc  !  Mr. 
Clark,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
very  fenfible  hiftory  of  the  difeafes  of  India* 
fays,  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  ex- 
**  cefs  of  mercury  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
“  is  fo  fafhionable  a  remedy,  that  it  is  pre- 
“  fcribed  in  flight  affedlions  of  the  liver, 
“  which,  in  all  probability,  might  have 
cc  yielded  to  one  bleeding  or  two,  the  repeti- 
“  tion  of  gentle  phyftc,  or  the  application  of 
“  a  blifter.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however-,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  is  formed,  a  due  ufe  of  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  very  expedient,  as  is  found  in 
this  country  on  fimilar  occafions. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies,  where  I 
have  many  much  refpetfted  friends,  I  will 
propofe  a  method  of  treatment,  which  I  have 
known  to  fucceed  in  obftinate  and  dangerous 
cafes.  If  the  complaint  is  original,  and  not 
the  conference  of  fome  former  difeafe,  let  the 
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fide  be  cupped  in  three  different  places  at  leaft^ 
upon  the  firft  indication  of  the  diforder.  A 
few  hours  after  let  a  blifler  be  applied  to  the 
parts  that  have  been  cupped,  from  which 
there  will  blue  a  copious  quantity  of  matter 
for  perhaps  forty-eight  hours.  The  fame 
evening,  the  following  medicine  muft  be  ad- 
miniftered  :  Argent,  viv.  or  quickfilver,  three 
grains  miree  grams  y and  Caftile 

ioap,  four  grains,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup,  and  form  two  pills,  drinking  after  it  a 
cup  of  wine  whey.  Next  morning,  let  the. 
patient  take  a  pint  of  the  alkaline  folution  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  may  have  the  cold 
air  taken  off,  by  dipping  the  bottle  in  warm 
water,  adding  to  it  a  little  brandy,  and  1  wee  ten 
it  well  with  honey,  of  which  alfo  the  patient 
may  eat  freely.  Next  night  he  muft  repeat 
the  pills,  with  only  two  grains  of  mercury; 
and  the  alkaline  draught  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  fo  continue  thefe  medicines  until  his- 
fymptoms  are  abated,  or  until  his  mouth  is 
afiebted ;  in  that  cafe  it  wall  be  proper  to  de- 
.fift  :  give  a  gentle  opening  draught,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before,  until  the  patient  is  relieved  y 
if  neceflary,  an  opiate  muff  intervene,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mercury  palling  downwards ;  but 

fhould 
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fhould  the  difeafe  be  the  confequence  of  a  fever 
or  flux,  the  following  medicine  may  be  taken* 
which  has  been  fuccefsful  in  feme  dangerous 
cafes  of  the  liyer  : 


R  Solvent  mineral  from  Apothecary’s-hall, 
fix  grains  ;  fpirit  offal .  ammoniac ,  thirty  drops , 
being  exceedingly  well  triturated  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  to  which  add  thirty  drops  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre, '  and  thirty  ounces  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  and  make  a  mixture,  of  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  take  half  an  ounce,  or  one  table 
fboonful  evening  and  morning,  taking  between 
them  three  or  four  effervefcent  draughts,  viz. 
fait  of  tartar,  and  one  fpoonful  and  a  half  of 
lemon  or  lime  j  uice ;  or  it  may  be  taken  to 
gather  better  advantage,  as  recommended  un¬ 
der  the  Scurvy  :  thefe  remedies  to  be  perfifted 
in  until  the  patient  is  relieved — no  acid  to  be 
taken  while  under  this  courfe  ;  the  diet  fhould 
be  very  light  and  diluting,  rice  or  water-gruel, 
with  feme  generous  wine  in  it  :  this  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  putrid  cafe,  is  certainly  preferable 
to  a  falivation .  As  foon  as  he  has  laid  the 
mineral  folvent  aflde  *,  he  muft  continue  the 


*  This  medicine  was  fuggefled  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
De  Vallingine. 
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'Aqua  Sa!ub ris  as  prefcribed,-  for  his  daily  con- 
valefcent  drink. 

In  the  remitting  putrid  fever,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  the  firft  paftages  fhould  be 
cleared  with  an  emetic. 

R  diflolve  an  ounce  of  manna  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  and  ftrain  it,  add  two  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  give  one  quarter  part 
of  the  whole  every  half  hour  till  it  operates . 
As  foon  as  the  patient  is  able,  he  muft  take 
the  bark  in  as  large  dofes  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear.  The  bark  is  moft  powerful  in  powder  ; 
but  if  the  ftomach  will  not  retain  it,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  decodtion  ;  he  muft  drink 
the  Aqua  Sahtbris  as  his  conftant  drink,  with 
red  port  or  Madeira  plentifully,  which  is  more 
antifceptic  than  the  wine  alone  :  where  that  is. 
wanting,  fangris  of  Madeira  fhould  be  his  con-, 
ftant  drink.  The  bark,  where  there  are  marks 
of  putridity,  fhould  be  given,  without  regard 
to  the  renditions  or  exacerbations  of  the.  fe¬ 
ver.  The  time,  on  this  occafion,  is  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  be  loft  in  ufelefs  expe&ation. 

In  the  Dyfentery,  an  emetic  muft  alfo  be 
prefcribed,  after  which  the  following  remedy 
muft  be  taken,  from  which  I  have  feen  almofi 
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invariably  the  beft  effedts.  R  Caftor  oil, 
freflily  expreffed,  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  honey,  or  gam  arabic, 
in  two  ounces  of  limple  cinnamon  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  to  be 
taken  at  night  going  to  bed,  and  to  be  re¬ 
peated  with  or  without  the  opiate,  according 
to  circumftances,  until  the  patient  is  relieved. 
Should  fymptoms  of  putrefcency  encreafe,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  bark  with  wine ; 
glyfters  of  the  decodlion  of  bark  with  wine 
alfo.  During  the  different  ftages  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  the  Aqila  Salubris ,  as  prefcribed,  ought 
to  be  his  common  beverage,  and  fliould  be 
perfifted  in,  at  lead:  until  he  is  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered.  I  muft  add,  on  this  occafion,  that 
bleeding  is  fatal  in  general  in  the  dy fen tery  of 
the  hot  climates,  and  frequently  hurtful  in 

’  v  r  ■  ,  » 

this  country* 
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Situations  where  the  Aqua  Salubris  A  mojl 

necejfary  and  ufefuL 

'  .  » 

1  ft.  Hofpitals,  where  the  putrid  efHuviurn 
from  the  breath  of  their  fickly  inhabitants,  is 
the  fource  of  a  malignant  fever  peculiar  to  them. 

2d.  Jails 
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2d.  Jails  and  prifons,  wliere  the  evil  is 
greatly  encreafed  by  the  clofs  confinement  of 
Wretched  criminals,  fometimes  productive  of  a 
jail  fever,  nearly  as  malignant  as  the  plague. 
Had  that  unaxempled  pattern  of  humanity,  the 
excellent  Mr.  Howard ,  been  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  the  Aqua  Salubris ,  while  on  his 
benevolent  pilgrimage,  he  might,  by  his  hu¬ 
mane  felicitations,  been  inftrumental  of  fpread- 
ing  a  greater  degree  of  chearful nefs  through 
the  manfion  of  defpair. 

3d,  Colleges  and  feminaries  of  learning  will 
find  great  advantage  from  the  artificial  mineral 
water,  not  only  in  promoting  health*  and  in¬ 
ducing  temperance,  but  as  moft  friendly  to 
genius,  and  the  exercife  of  the  intellectual 
powers . 

4th.  Watering-places.  It  would  be  greatly 
for  the  health  of  invalids,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
go  for  amufement,  to  add  the  benefit  of  the 
Aqua  Salubris  to  that  of  the  fea  bathing. 

5th.  Manufactories.  The  people  confined  to 
fedentary  employments,  many  of  them  hurtful, 
will  receive  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  the 
artificial  mineral  water,  and  moreover,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  tend  to  make  them  more  inven- 
tive. 


To 
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To  conclude,  having  with  unremitted  affi- 
duity,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  enabled  to 
afcertain  the  virtues  of  the  Aqua  Salubris,  and 
having  the  moft  fatisfadory  evidences  of  its 
extenfive  ufefulnefs  in  every  climate ;  and 
moreover,  having  determined  to  make  it  one 

y  O 

of  the  principal  objeds  of  the  relidue  of  my 
days,  to  inculcate  the  ufe  of  this  valuable  ac- 
quifition,  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  I  owe.  to 
fociety,  to  caufe  it  to  be  prepared  under  my 
infpedion,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
refpedable  perfons,  to  be  difpofed  of,  for  the 
accommodation  of  fuch  as  may  find  it  either 
inconvenient  or  itfcpradicable  to  prepare  it 
for  themfelves.  As  it  had  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  that  fome  one  of  the  pro-* 
fefiion  fhould  develop  the  caufes  of  the  pre- 
fent  unfuccefsful  pradice  of  phyfic,  I  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  undertake  the 
neceffary i  yet  hazardous  talk.  How  great  fo- 
ever  the  facrifice  now  made  to  the  public 
good  may  be,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  for,  in 
making  fuch  a  facrifice,  I  have  done  no  more, 
as  an  honefl  man,  than  my  duty  ^  and  muft 
indeed  have  been  unhappy,  had  any  interefted 

j 

confiderations  tempted  me  to  have  left  it  un¬ 
done. 


Should, 
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Should,  however,  the  advice  given  Iri  the 
foregoing  pages,  be  in  any  tolerable  degree 
adopted,  I  fhall  have  at  leaft  the  pleafing 
confolation  to  refle£t,  that  I  have  contributed 
as  much  as  any  phyjician  ever  did  in  any  age,  to 
the  health  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

-  v  > '  *  \  y 

A  Plate  of  the  Apparatus  was  intended  to  have  been 

prefixed  to  this  Publication,  bit  it  has  fince  been  repre- 
fented  to  me,  that  it  would  be  *jnnecefTary,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  improvements  that  arc  making,  and  expected 
to  be  made  upon  it*  %  - 1  i 

* 

F  I  N  IS. 


THE  Aqua  Salubris  is,  under  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  difpofed  of  by  Mrs.  E.  Newbery,  the 
corner  of  St *  Paul's  '  Church -yard ;  Meffrs * 
Shepperfm  and  Reynolds ,  No.  137,  Oxford- 
ftreet ;  Mr.  G *  Burnett,  No.  184,  Strand; 
and  Mr.  IV.  Richardfon,  under  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  ;  t  „  .v.  :I 


